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BY THE WATERS 


On either side rise belts of 
tall date-palms, their feathery 
branches just astir in the lazy 
breeze, their tops green-gold in 
the morning sunlight; between 
the palms, broad and still, and 
blue as the sky above, stretches 
the river up which we are 
steaming—the Euphrates, the 
Waters of Babylon. 

It is the first hour of the 
dawn, and as yet the world 
does not seem quite awake: 
a stillness, broken only by the 
regular thrash of the stern- 
wheel, broods over the scene 
and accentuates the beauty 
of it—the clearness of the sky, 
the bright sunlight, the shim- 
mering blue water: it seems 
hardly possible under such 
conditions that we are on our 
way to a “scrap.” 

But we, an insignificant and 
strangely mixed force, on two 
or three small dirty stern- 
wheel river steamers, are out 
to interrupt all this; to break 
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OF BABYLON. 


the brooding silence, to begrime 
with smoke those blue, un- 
troubled waters ; to thrust our- 
selves rudely upon this Arcadian 
peace, and to make matters very 
unpleasant—for some one. In 
short, we are going to live up 
to our reputation and be ener- 
getic, twentieth - century, and 
just, in a land where energy is 
a vice, the twentieth century 
still a matter of the dim and 
far-off future, and justice an 
unknown quantity. We may 
expect to jar on our surround- 
ings. 

However, as things turned 
out finally, this expectation 
was not completely fulfilled, 
and to a great extent we 
remained in our twentieth- 
century isolation, while “the 
affair” was carried through 
more in accordance with the 
customs and conventions that 
exist by the Waters of Baby- 
lon. 

The situation and dramatis 
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persone are as follows: Sheikh 
Aziud, friendly to the British ; 
his neighbour, Majnun, guilty 
of acts of hostility towards the 
new power; Aziud and Majnin 
are enemies of old standing. 

Majnin’s guilt having been 
established, Aziud has secured 
our co-operation in order to 
give his old enemy a thrashing; 
and so two birds will be killed 
with one stone. Majnin will 
be taught how to behave, and 
Aziud shown that the British 
Raj is an upholder of the well- 
disposed, 

We had steamed about ten 
miles up the winding river when 
we rounded a bend and met 
the army of our ally, drawn up 
to receive us. It was a strange 
and wonderful sight. The first 


impression was of many and 
shifting colours, and a far-off 
indistinct ripple of sound which 


hardly broke the stillness. As 
we drew nearer the sound in- 
creased to a deep buzz of talking, 
with here and there the clearer 
note of ashout, short and sharp 
as a fox’s bark. The colours 
divided themselves into two 
sections: first, in a long line 
beside the river bank were 
crowded two or three hundred 
little black canoes—the ma- 
shoofs of the country; in each 
of these were two or three 
men, “marsh”? Arabs dressed 
in strange sack-like patched 
garments, rusty red, brown and 
dull green, while others wore 
the long and _ voluminous 
“abba,” striped blue, or yel- 
low, and white and blue 
“kefieh” and “aggal.” The 
former is a square cotton hand- 
kerchief (made in Manchester), 
felded in a triangular shape 
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over the head, and kept in 
place by the latter, a twisted 
leop of black wool or camel’s 
hair. 

Behind the men in the boats — 
rose a second tier of shifting 
colour, formed by a crowd upon 
the banks; and above all, the 
silver tops of their poles glit- 
tering in the sun, flapped and 
sagged great silken banners, 
green and white, and many 
bearing the white star and 
crescent. 

As we drew in near the 
bank and dropped anchor a 
hush fell upon the crowd: 
almost immediately out shot 
a long black mashoof poled by 
negroes, gorgeously earpeted, 
coolly awned—the “state- 
barge” of Sheikh Aziud. 
Having made fast to the gun- 
boat the Sheikh climbed on 
board to interview the Officer 
Commanding: and so the two 
allied commanders, British and 
Arabian, met to discuss the 
situation, while side by side 
the White Ensign and the 
Star and Crescent were re- 
flected in the waters of the 
Euphrates, 

With little delay the plan 
was explained. Majnin’s vil- 
lage, which was to be attacked, 
lay in the marshes some two 
miles up a creek: very good— 
our friend’s army would pro- 
ceed up the creek in its fleet 
and surround the village. Then 
one of our gunboats with fifty 
men, two 3-pounders and a 
maxim, would appear upon the 
scene as moral support, and 
thus encourage Majnin to 
submit to terms: it was all 
quite simple. 

A start was to be made im- 
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mediately, so the Sheikh once 
more clambered into his state- 
barge, and was soon lost to 
sight among the crowd of other 
boats. Now followed a period 
of confused uproar: words of 
command, bellowings of reli- 
gious ecstasy, shouting, sing- 
ing, and much brandishing of 
banners and rifles—all entered 
into with such enthusiasm and 
abandon that we wondered 
despairingly how long the per- 
formance would last: however, 
quite suddenly, and apparently 
without any definite word of 
command or signal, they got a 
move on. Ina cloud the boats 
shot out into the stream, the 
crews paddling with short 
quick strokes that made a 
strange sobbing noise: the red 
and green banners floated out 
like wings above the black 
shapes, and the coloured forms 
swayed and swung above the 
water, 

There were sudden flashes, 
as the sun caught the silver- 
studded stock of a rifle, or the 
top of a flag-pole, and the glit- 
tering paddles gleamed as they 
turned. 

In a bunch the boats made 
for the mouth of the creek, and 
as they gradually drew away 


from us this strange fleet. 


looked for all the world like 
some crowd of great gorgeous 
butterflies hovering over the 
blue water: as we watched, 
they turned into the creek 
and were lost from view. 
For two weary hours we 
waited ; the little breeze that 
there had been earlier died 
away, and the sun climbed 
higher into hard blue sky ; the 
landscape took on a harsh 
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photographic aspect, and here 
and there the air quivered and 
shimmered in the heat. 

But at last it was considered 
that our Sheikh’s troops had 
had time enough to accomplish 
their object, and so the word 
was given for a move: the 
stern-wheel thrashed the water 
in spasmodic bursts, and slowly 
we turned into the creek. 

It was some 30 yards wide, 
berdered with the eternal date- 
palms, the water beautifully 
elear and about 6 feet deep: 
this was ample for our shallew- 
draft boat, but the great yellow- 
blossomed water-lilies with 
which the creek was covered 
made our progress slow, and 
it must have been nearly an 
hour before we arrived at our 
destination. 

And when we did arrive we 
found that “some one had 
blundered ”; for there, in front 
of the village, instead of sur- 
rounding it as we had ordered, 
was gathered the butterfly 
fleet—peacefully resting in the 
sun. 

Truth to tell, these Arabs are 
not very enthusiastic or ener- 
getic warriors; and Aziud no 
doubt had argued that it would 
be less dangerous to make a 
“demonstration,” to publish 
the coming of our ship of war, 
and thoroughly frighten the 
enemy, while at the same time 
putting no obstacle in the way 
of his retirement, and then to 
wade in for ever-welcome loot 
from a deserted village. 

Inquiries soon elicited the 
fact that the enemy were, in 
the picturesque metaphor of 
the country, “in the midst of 
the heavens,”—that is, had run 
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for it; and that our friends 
were only waiting for our 
arrival to go in and do their 
valiant work of burning and 
looting. 

All chance of capturing 
Majnun was of course lost, for 
our steamer could not follow 
over the shallow floods and 
marshes ; however, he certainly 
could be “got at” by burning 
and looting his village. 

So the word was given. 
With a loud yell the boats once 
more started off; banners flying, 
paddles and poles and rifles 
flashing in the sun, the butterfly 
army departed, dodging and 
flitting among the palm-trees 
that rose above the floods. 

However, some of Majniin’s 
men must have remained to 
defend hearth and home, for 
soon we could hear quite heavy 
rifle-fire from the trees—the 
deep “plump” of the old mar- 
tinis and the sharper “ plock- 
plock” of a few mausers, 
Standing on the top of the 
deck-house we could see some- 
thing of the battle and watched 
our friends dashing about in 
their little boats. Suddenly a 
man would jump up—though 
the boat was rocking and being 
poled at full speed—there would 
be a flash, a great puff of blue 
smoke, then another and an- 
other; everywhere were men 
jumping up and _ shooting, 
everywhere little black boats 
soudding over the water—a 
confused din of yells and shouts 
and reports. 

Exciting work while it lasted, 
but it was soon over; great 
black clouds of smoke from the 
trees which hid the village 
rolled lazily into the blue sky, 
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and the noise of the battle died 
away. Then clear and piercing 
upon the sudden silence we 
heard the wailing of the 
women—a terrible trembling 
cry repeated again and again 
on the same note, beginnin 
and ending suddenly like the 
cry of an animal. 

Soon the victorious army 
began to return—in each boat 
the loot was piled high: ih 
some a cow or sheep, in others 
jars of grain, brass vessels, a 
few bandoliers full of great 
clumsy martini ammunition, 
here and there a rifle—but no 
one came away empty. Sheikh 
Aziud came on board, silent 
and grave, and betraying no 
sign of pleasure or excitement 
on his handsome old face: he 
came and shook hands with 
each officer in turn, while he 
was complimented in flowery 
language by our Persian inter- 
preter on the success of his: 
army and the excellence of his 
tactics. He was more silent 
than most of the Arabs of this 
part, and very plainly dressed 
in a long pure white “abba” 
and blue silk “kefieh,” while 
his only ornament was a large 
and very beautiful turquoise 
ring. 

With him he brought three 
wounded men to be patched up 
by our assistant - surgeon, and 
a@ following of awful cut- 
throats— perhaps the staff. 
But they were a picturesque 
crowd, armed with “ Muscat 
Martinis,” lavishly decorated 
with silver wire and inlaid 
with rough turquoise: one 
sportsman had removed his 
fore-sight and stuck on a large 
turquoise in its place: all of 
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them had curved daggers, vari- 
ously ornamented, and one a 
great broad-bladed sword with 
an ivory and silver hilt. 

After the long and windy 
compliments had been returned 
by Aziud, and he had been 
presented with a present of 
tinned mackerel, chutney, and 
mixed pickles, with which he 
appeared delighted, the allied 
armies parted. 

The one, noisy with shouts 
and laughter, gay with many 
colours, flitted away over the 


marshes ; the other, with puffs, 
snorts, and clouds of noisome 
smoke, plodded off down the 
lily-covered creek to the open 
waters of the river. We headed 
down-stream, bound for camp 
and the twentieth century ; 
behind us we left the, palms, 
their feathery branches clear- 
cut against a golden sky, and 
with us we took many mem- 
ories: not least among them 
was the sound of weeping 
heard by the Waters of 
Babylon. 


II, 


It was a night at the end 
of May, and the beginning of 
summer in the valley of the 
Tigris: there was no wind, and 
the hot atmosphere seemed 
almost tangible, like so much 
damp cotton wool, though 
overhead the stars blazed in 
the black sky and were clearly 
reflected in the still waters of 
the creek, Behind through the 
trunks of palm-trees the rim 
of the rising moon could be 
seen, and beyond the trees the 
red, muddy Tigris was flowing 
swiftly and silently, to join a 
little farther down with the 
waters of the Euphrates, into 
which the creek opened. 

Beside the creek the stillness 
was only broken by the occa- 
sional ripple of the water 
against a small pier, and now 
and then by a rustle or perhaps 
an inarticulate murmur from 
the long lines of dark shadows 
stretched out on the earth: 
and over all and through all 
sounded the faint and _ shrill 
accompaniment of the swarms 


of mosquitoes. Presently the 
moon rose above the palm- 
trees and cast a bright metallic 
light over the ghostly scene, 
turning the creek into a band 
of oily black and silver. On 
the near bank the lines of dark 
shadows appeared more clearly 
now as prostrate ranks of 
khaki-clad men, their helmets 
on the ground beside them: a 
battalion of infantry asleep on 
the water’s edge, with here 
and there the motionless erect 
figures of sentries. 

Close up to the bank, half- 
aground, was a long line of 
large canoe-like boats with 
curled and carved prows, and 
on the shore by each few boats 
lay a heap of long poles: look- 
ing up the creek beyond the 
boats the moon shone upon 
what appeared to be miles of 
open water the colour of 


“ polished steel. 


Gradually the night passed, 
hot and still and breathless, 
and as the moon began to wane 
busy forms appeared among the 
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sleepers, and soon the bank of 
the ereek was alive with men, 
formed up and silent: two 
small black canoes laden with 
poles pushed off from the 
rickety pier and disappeared 
up the creek towards the floods 
ahead. 

There was little noise as the 
men filed into the long boats— 
eight men to a boat: here and 
there a rifle knocked against 
the gunwale or a pole fell with 
a splash; but soon all the 
boats were full and east off, 
the puntsmen, one in the bows 
and one in the stern, took their 
places, and in single file the 
boats threaded their way up 
the creek towards the open 
water beyond. 

By now it was twilight, and 
the marshes could be dimly 
made out ahead, the thicker 
patches of reeds showing up 
like masses of dark shadows: 
in front was a straggling line 
of flags, some red and some 
white, the work of the two 
little black canoes, and by these 
the long line of boats directed 
their course, keeping the white 
flags on their right and the 
red on their left: perhaps some 
in the boats, albeit with a sus- 
picion of the incongruity of it, 
could not help thinking of the 
green fields and the flagged 
fences of their last point - to- 
point at home! 

Now that it was grown 
lighter something more could 
be seen of this strange force 
and its fleet. The force was an 
Indian Brigade—one British 
regiment and three Native— 
and the fleet was composed of 
some 250 of the local boats in 
use in this part of the world— 
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“ bellums ” — 30 feet long, and 
sturdily built canoes with a 
beam of 4 feet or so: some of 
the boats were armoured with 
steel plates placed at right 
angles across the thwarts and 
projecting over the water on 
each side—heavy and lumber- 
ing water-beetles. 

There were other craft too 
emerging from the mouth of 
the creek now, strange and 
unwieldy floating huts of 
reeds that came slowly over 
the water; but under the 
thatch of reeds was strong 
steel plating, and behind the 
steel plating a platform built 
across two boats—and thus the 
M.G.’s and Mountain Guns 
were also to sojourn upon the 
face of the waters. 

Gradually the lines of boats, 
like so many brown sea-ser- 
pents, wound across the marsh, 
making for a red flag 1200 
yards away, and then they 
spread out into a long line prow 
level with prow: the line 
lengthened and a line behind 
was formed, and the reed-huts 
too lumbered up and came to 
a standstill. 

The waters of the marsh 
were turning from grey through 
all shades of intense blue, and 
on every side the vivid green of 
the young reeds shaded the 
blue till in the distance it ap- 
peared as a vast waving field 
of green stretching to the 
horizon: overhead the sky was 
very dark blue, but the last 
star had gone and the horizon 
grown pale, and already away 
to the east pink had changed 
to apricot colour, and then 
again to bright gold, and soon 
the sun would rise. 
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An extraordinary stillness 
brooded over this scene of 
water and sky: high up over- 
head flew a flock of pelicans, 
their white plumage tinged 
with pink in the dawn, looking 
very like some huge blossoms 
drifting through the air; in a 
boat near by a jemadar stood 
up, and began whispering to 
his men excitedly—his “ pug- 
garee’’ and the dark face be- 
neath it silhouetted clearly 
against the golden background 
to the East; over the water 
came the sound of some’ one 
giving orders in an undertone 
from the staff-boat. 

Suddenly the sun shot up 
above the level horizon: the 
magic colours faded from the 
sky, and the marsh turned to a 
hard, metallic blue, splashed 
with blatant green: day had 
come. 

And just as suddenly the 
peace and stillness was broken: 
away to the right, from a 
clump of palm-trees at the 
edge of the marsh, came four 
hollow booms in quick succes- 
sion, and the storm broke, 
Beyond the palms, from the 
Tigris, gunboats took up the 
tale; from behind, the guns 
from camp repeated it, and 
down at the mouth of the creek 
more gunboats crashed and 
shook upon the blue Euphrates. 
Over the heads of the men in 
the boats the air was alive with 
the crack and shattering rattle 
of the 5-inch and 4°7 shells, and 
2000 yards beyond, from an 
island in the marsh, rose up @ 
great cloud of smoke and dust, 
like a dirty smudge against the 
pure blue sky. 

Still the boats remained in 
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their two long lines, though 
some of the reed-huts had 
moved slowly out to the left: 
here and there could be seen a 
form standing up, watehing 
through glasses, above the 
waving tops of the reeds. 

But soon the order for an 
advance came, and slowly the 
line got under way: from a 
distance only the two punters 
of each boat appeared, the other 
men and the boats themselves 
just hidden by the reeds, which 
were about three feet high, and 
through which the boats slipped 
easily. 

After some time the heavy 
guns lifted from their first tar- 
get, the island against which 
the boats were now moving, en 
to another small hillock a few 
hundred yards behind ; but now 
came the chance for the moun- 
tain guns in their reed-huts, 
which had pulled out clear of 
the line, and they opened fire 
to support the boats, giving a 
perceptible “ kick” in the water 
at each discharge, and barking 
away furiously. 

Slowly the first line of boats 
made tewards the island, where 
now the line of the enemy’s 
trenches could be seen some 
fifty yards from the ‘water: 
the little shells from the 
mountain guns were bursting 
in white puffs above it, but 
after the tremendous plaster- 
ing from the heavies it seemed 
that there could be nothing 
left alive on the 500 square 
yards of blasted sand and 
mud. 

The boats were within 300 
yards when a ripple of 
grey puffs ran along the 


crest of the hilleck and the 
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crackle of musketry rang out, 
the bullets hitting the water 
with a loud smack and rip- 
ping through the reeds; but 
the boats came on, and on 
their left two of the huts 
could be seen being punted 
furiously forward, and soon 
the fevered stuttering of two 
machine - guns joined the 
general pandemonium. 

Within 50 yards of the 
island the boats grounded, 
and the men jumped out and 
splashed through the water 
and mud towards the trenches. 
Here and there one fell; but 
immediately, in a dark wave 
lit by the flashing points of 
the bayonets, they seethed up 
the dun-coloured slope and 
over the crest, and the first 
position was won. 

Of the defenders there re- 
mained some 80 shell - torn 
bodies and about 20 men 
alive, Kurds and Arabs — the 
former tall, big-boned men in 
long cotton shirts, some with 
thick felt jackets and felt 
skull- caps. Around lay a 
confused mass of broken rifles, 
empty cartridge -cases, blood- 
stained clothes, and broken 
earthenware drinking-pots. 

These were brave men. Of 
the 20 remaining alive half 
were wounded ; and they were 
soon being dealt with by a 
doctor and orderlies, who 
dressed their wounds, while 
the men themselves watched 
their shattered limbs being 
bound up without the flicker 
of an eyelid, never a 
sound escaping from them: 
their only request was for 
water and shade from the 
blazing sun. In the mean- 
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time two farther positions — 
islands like the first—had been 
heavily bombarded, and the 
second line of boats had 
effected a landing with little 
loss, and captured them to- 
gether with their garrisons. On 
the farther island—a long, low 
sandbank, whose left flank ex- 
tended almost to the Tigris— 
the biggest captures were 
made: these consisted of 130 
prisoners, two guns with am- 
munition, and a considerable 
amount of rifles and small- 
arms ammunition. The gun 
emplacements were just below 
the crest, and on the reverse 
slope were dug well- protected 
galleries roofed with boards 
and filled with straw, and 
from these the reluctant garri- 
son was coaxed. In rear of 
the position ran a long in- 
sulated cable connected with 
observation mines in the river 
and on the marshes, but luckily 
these had failed to explode. 
Troops were turned on to 
collect the spoils of war and to 
herd the prisoners together on 
to one island, where they could 
be safely kept under guard 
until their transfer to ships 
could be managed. They were 
a strange heterogeneous col- 
lection — Kurds and Arabs, 
filthy and clad in rags, with an 
utterly tired and “sick-of-it- 
all” expression; a few Turks 
in khaki, one or two officers in 
blue uniforms and out-at-the- 
toes long- boots, silent and 
suspicious, but, it seemed, very 
glad that as far as they were 
concerned it was all over. 
They had lived in this waste 
of mud and reeds for three 
months—by day there was 
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never a blade of shade and 
the blazing sun beat down on 
their patch of dry mud and 
the glassy water round them, 
by night the dank mists rolled 
over the marshes and the 
mosquitoes swarmed 
every stagnant pool. Fever 
and ague, glare, and hunger 
and thirst, three months of it, 
ended by an hour of 5-inch 
lyddite and whining shrapnel 
—no wonder that they were 
glad to be done with war! 

By now it was early after- 
noon: round the three captured 
positions the boats were 
gathered, and their crews 
looked in vain for some shade 
from the fierce sun: a ground- 
sheet stretched on four punt 
poles was the best that could 
be done, but small comfort. 
The three islands captured 
formed the enemy’s advanced 
positions—there were farther 
strong defences beyond on 
either side of the river, but 
much hard work had been 
done since the first boats 
wound from the creek before 
dawn, and now with the sun 
at its fiereest further opera- 
tions were postponed till the 
morrow. 

Though fighting for the 
day was over, work was 
not: rations and ammunition 
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—every ounce—had to be 
brought by boat from the river 
across to these islands in the 
marsh: wounded and sick— 
there were many with “sun” 
after this day’s work — had 
to be transported, also the 
prisoners, and the dead had to 
be buried: orders had to be 
got out and delivered to the 
troops, split up into small 
groups upon every mud-heap 
in the marsh that was dry— 
or almost dry: and it all took 
time. But the sun at last 
ceased to blaze upon the water 
and dropped like a lazy golden 
ball into the Western marsh ; 
the waters grew dark- blue 
again, then grey, then black ; 
the sky deepened to the softest 
violet and blazed with the 
great flashing stars, and the 
stillness which is their own 
fell over the marshes. 

Upon the muddy shores of 
the islands sprawled the forms 
of soldiers sleeping beside their 
boats: now and then sounded 
the hoarse croak of some night 
bird or the beat of hurrying 
wings high up against the 
stars, and ever the incessant 
low murmur of the river: only 
the restless yellow eye of the 
signallers’ lamp winked rum- 
ours of the wrath to come. 
LIGHT INFANTRY. 
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A SIDE ISSUE 


On Saturday morning, Jan- 
uary 30, 1915, a telephone 
message came through to me 
from Craig’s Court, County of 
London Red Cross Association’s 
Headquarters. It informed me, 
erroneously as it afterwards 
transpired, that enteric fever 
had broken out among the 
civil population in Boulogne, 
and inquired if I was willing 
to proceed to France with a 
V.A.D. Unit, which was shortly 
leaving for service in a hospital 
recently opened by the British 
authorities to receive these 
cases. I agreed. The next 
day was spent in filling up the 
necessary forms, applying for 
passport, sitting for the re- 
quired photographs, &c. Mon- 
day began with an orgy of 
shopping—rudely interrupted 
by another message to the 
effect that the entire expedi- 
tion was “off’’—for reasons 
unassigned. Language—plus 
the countermanding of a Wol- 
seley valise, the most serious 
item on the list—ensued. The 
minor purchases were allowed 
to stand, on the supposition 
that they would be wanted at 
any rate before that dim far- 
away date, “when the war 
is over.” Tuesday morning 
brought a new order. “Start 
to-morrow.” The valise was 
re-ordered, the broken threads 
of shopping renewed, the 
bags packed, and I hurriedly 
dressed on Wednesday in pre- 
paration for an early start. 
Once more to 83 Pall Mall, this 
time to sign a contract binding 
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me for six months’ service—a 
slight shock, as I had expected it 
to be three. I studied its pro- 
visions hastily. They included 
@ promise on the part of the 
British Red Cross Society to feed 
and transport me during my 
term of service; in return I 
vowed unquestioning obedience 
and uneomplaining acceptance 
of dismissal (fare home unpaid) 
in case of misconduct on my 
part, This appeared to be in- 
sisted on in several places, but 
I may have been reading treble 
in the excitement of the mo- 
ment. Finally, the document 
stated that anything we said or 
sang was liable to be nullified 
at the pleasure of the Naval 
and Military Authorities, and 
requested me not to write for 
the Press, and to swear myself 
the loyal subject of His Majesty 
King George. 

I signed in about six places, 
and was swept into an adjoin- 
ing chamber, to be given a 
brassard, a certificate of iden- 
tity, and a disc graven with my 
name, The correct filling up 
of the certificate involved pro- 
viding the authorities with a 
description of my personal 
appearance—down to the 
shoulders—and a declaration of 
my “apparent age,” for which, 
after a hurried consultation 
with fellow-victims, I decided 
to substitute my real one. This 
had to be countersigned by a 
“competent military officer ” ; 
in this case a member of the 
medical profession, who talked 
and wrote with amazing de- 
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liberation, considering that it 
was now past 11 A.M., and we 
were due at Victoria Station at 
12, while our baggage had to 
be fetched im the interim. 
Thanks to a swift taxi, how- 
ever, I arrived at the station 
punetually, There were now 
collected twelve members of 
various Red Cross V.A. Detach- 
ments, and an equal number of 
women belonging to detach- 
ments of the St John’s Ambu- 
lance Association, Mrs F ; 
one of the most influential 
members of the V.A.D. Selec- 
tion Board, appeared on the 
scene, with the stupefying in- 
telligence that she had re- 
ceived yet another telegram, 
forbidding us to start! The 
members of the St John’s de- 
tachments were compelled to 
go sadly home, but Mrs F—— 
decided that the Red Cross con- 
tingent should, at all events, 
cross to Boulogne, where, if their 
services were refused for the 
enteric hospital, they might 
at least take turns in reliev- 
ing members of No. 1 V.A.D. 
Unit, who had been in charge 
of a Rest Statien’ since August 
1914. A written order from 
the B.R.C.S. exempted us from 
more than the most perfunc- 
tory examination of our per- 
sons and baggage, and we at 
length took our places in the 
train for Folkestone. As the 
train steamed out of the station 
our spirits rese, My detach- 
ment wore brass buttons on 
their uniforms. These had to 
be changed, for foreign service, 
to black ones. This task I 
accomplished during the jour- 
ney, with the assistance of 
K. M. S——, hereinafter termed 
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the “ Sergeant-Major,” though 
she did not earn the title till 
some weeks later. Even so, 
one forgotten brazen button 
lurked on the strap at the 
back of my overcoat, to be 
pointed out with derision on 


board the Boulogne boat. The 
crossing was comparatively 
calm. SBefore landing, our 


passports, &c., were examined 
by two officials, English and 
French. The latter wished 
to deseribe us as ‘Femmes 
Militaires "—a suggestion that 
was promptly vetoed by the 
Englishman, probably an Anti- 
Suffragist ! 

On the quay we were wel- 
comed by members of No. 1 
Unit, and informed that we 
were to go to the Hotel 
Christol, where we should be 
provided with beds and dinner 
and all luxuries of civilisation. 
We were pleased, but endeav- 
oured to appear indifferent to 
creature comforts—a mistake 
only raw campaigners would 
have made. The dinner was 
excellent, though served in a 
room which had no communi- 
cation with the outer air, and 
whose somewhat stale atmos- 
phere was harassed unavail- 
ingly by the whirling of 
an electric fan. The Hotel 
Christol had been a hospital 
for some months, and was now 
undergoing a transformation 
into Nurses’ Headquarters, 
where English Sisters could 
stay on their way out or 
home, or between their terms 
of service at different hospitals. 
Consequently the building was 
in a state of chaos. There was 
no lack of furniture, but it 
was chiefly congregated in the 
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corridors ; while the Red Cross 
Orderlies responsible _for 
“moving in” were usually to 
be found reclining on sofas 
or arm-chairs on the land- 
ings, thinking perhaps deeply, 
but acting not at all. 

I was one of six V.A.D.’s 
who occupied two rooms open- 
ing into each other at the far 
end of a passage. Three hailed 
from Sussex, and had been 
previously acquainted. They 
took possession of one room, 
while the rest ef us — who 
happened all to live in London, 
but had not met before this 
expedition was mooted—settled 
ourselves in the other. We 
thought our quarters cramped, 
and made delicate use of 
ecreens, &. We little knew 
what was coming. 

Our future prospects re- 
mained shrouded in mystery. 
We had heard by this time 
that the enteric hospital was 
not at Boulogne, but at St 
Omer — the Headquarters of 
the British Expeditionary 
Force in France. It was con- 
sidered doubtful if we, not 
being certificated nurses, would 
be allowed to go there. We 
were therefore wild to do so 
in any capacity, even the 
humblest. It was said that 
Sir Arthur Sloggett, Director- 
General of Medical Services, 
desired to send us, but that 
there was strong opposition— 
though where this came from 
I never very clearly knew, 
and it did not affect the 
ultimate issue. 

Waiting for further orders, 
we found at first sufficient 
occupation in studying Bou- 
logne under war conditions. 
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Far as we were from the 
fighting line, there was a 
certain thrill in the knowledge 
that we were actually in a 
country invaded by the enemy. 
Our sitting- room windows 
overlooked the harbour. Cross- 
ing and re-crossing the cobbled 
bridge below us was an end- 
less procession of soldiers— 
blue and khaki,— motor am- 
bulancecars, transport waggons, 
lorries, sailors, women in shawls, 
women bareheaded, women in 
stiff caps, children, military 
police—there was no lack of 
variety in the speetacle. Two 
magnificant Hospital Ships— 
converted liners—painted in 
long lines of green and white, 
with huge red crosses gleaming 
on their sides, lay in harbour 
ready to start for England. 
The town, of course, was full 
of wounded after any heavy 
fighting, and every hotel, as 
well as the fine Casino, had 
become a hospital. 

Sometimes we helped at the 
Rest Station organised by No. 
1 V.A.D. Unit. It consisted 
of railway trucks which their 
own work had converted into 
kitchen, storehouse, dispensary, 
and staff-room—the last being 
also the quartermaster’s office. 

The work had been heavy at 
the beginning of the war, when 
train-loads of wounded arrived 
unfed, and were left on 
stretchers on the station plat- 
forms awaiting transport to 
ship or hospital. With the 
improvement of the Ambulance 
Train and Car service, there 
became less apparent need of 
the Rest. Station’s supply of 
hot drinks, cigarettes, &e. 
None the less, these offerings 
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were still welcomed in many 
cases, not only by the wounded, 
but by railway officials on 
night duty, who were thankful 
for refreshment during the 
cold of winter. 

It was on February 11, 
after a week of contradictory 
rumours, and the growth 
within us all of restless irri- 
tation, that orders at last came 
that we were to proceed to St 
Omer. One of our number 
had, in the meantime, been 
recalled by bad news from 
home, another elected to stay 
behind and do quartermaster’s 
work at the Rest Station. To 
make up the original twelve, 
Mrs W—— and Miss L——from 
No,1 Unit joined us. We were 
drawn up in line in the hall 
of the Hotel Christol to listen 
to a valedictory speech from 
the English Commissioner at 
Boulogne. Poor dear! I shall 
never forget his embarrassment 
as he groped in verbal darkness 
while we stood at gaze. All 
I remember of his speech is 
the remark, “You will find 
things very rough up there,” 
which was a fairly accurate 
prophecy; and a somewhat 
abrupt recommendation to the 
care of the Almighty, with 
which his observations con- 
cluded. 

Our conveyance duly arrived, 
& motor-omnibus.of the station 
variety, and we waited im- 
patiently to start, but new 
passes had to be made out, as 
we were now about to enter 
_ the War Zone. 

We left Boulogne at last in 
brilliant sunshine, and ran for 
St Omer. We saw many 
Belgian soldiers in the villages, 
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some of whom saluted, while 
the women and children cheered 
and waved their hands to us. 
We drove rapidly, and the 
roads were bad. Twice the car 
seemed actually to leap the 
rails at a level crossing, and we 
were hurled from our seats. 

By the time we reached St 
Omer, it was dark and very 
cold. The town was well lit, 
however, and we speculated 
wildly as to where Sir John 
French might reside. But the 
car left streets behind and 
plunged once more into the 
country. After a run of about 
@ mile and a half it drew up in 
a muddy lane in front of a 
high white wall. 

A door in this wall opened 
to admit us into a garden, 
wherein we dimly saw a long 
building. This was our mess— 
it also housed the Matron, 
several Sisters, and later our 
V.A.D. cook and mess orderly. 

The first room we entered 
was a potting-shed in normal 
times; it was long and lofty, 
with a tiled floor and many 
windows. In our time part of 
it was used as a Sisters’ dor- 
mitory and the rest for drying 
clothes! The cold thereof was 
intense. 

Thence we proceeded to the 
dining -room, cheerful with 
electric light on all evenings 
when a Taube or Zeppelin 
scare did not plunge us into 
unforeseen darkness. We sat 
down to the mixed meal, half 
tea, half dinner, well known to 
the nursing profession. 

Miss H——, the Matron, a 
slim woman with a decisive 
manner and a pleasing smile, 
welcomed us with a promise of 
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much work, We were told, 
however, that on our first 
morning we need not appear 
until second breakfast, served 
at 8.15 A.m., and intended as 
a rule only for Matron and 
Sisters on night duty. 

Miss E , Home Sister, 
armed with a lantern, then 
drew us forth into the muddy 
dark to find our billet. This, 
as the crew flies, was not far 
distant. But there was no 
opening in the garden fence by 
which we might proceed thither 
in a straight line, consequently 
we were compelled to go round 
the house by road—a good ten 
minutes’ trudge. Our baggage 
followed us in the motor. We 


left the road for a path running 
alongside a ploughed field, 
which led us to another walled 
garden that belonged to our 
lodging. Up a narrow cottage 
stair, lit only by the lantern 


we carried, we dragged our 
belongings with some effort. 
The V.A.D. quarters consisted 
of three rooms leading from 
the first landing, and having 
no other means of entrance or 
exit. 

They oceupied the whole 
width of the building, seme 
ten feet merely, and had win- 
dows on each side, though only 
those facing west would open. 
The first room was the largest, 
oblong in shape, the second 
was square, the last a tiny slip 
of an apartment just capable 
of accommodating two recum- 
bent figures and a chair or so, 
The two large rooms boasted 
each a cupboard in the wall, 
and a table; otherwise they 
were entirely destitute of fur- 
niture. The floors consisted of 
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bare boards, mercifully clean. 
Some one declared these 
quarters could be made charm- 
ing, with the enthusiasm of a 
new-wed bride starting life in 
a suburban villa. I felt tired 
and seeptical. We were given 
Army blankets of that all- 
absorbing sepia hue beloved of 
military authorities, and pro- 
mised mattresses—some other 
time. I, with four others who 
had shared rooms at the Hotel 
Christol, lay dewn in the second 
room, rolled up in our valises 
and everything else we could 
think of to keep out the 
draughts which played mad, 
happy games on the floor, 
stabbing us remorselessly en 
route. 

G. had no valise, so 
Ss lent her sleeping-bag, 
an act of unselfishness which 
one must have shivered on that 
floor to appreciate at its true 
value. I awoke in the dead 
of night to find that S 
and I were close together. 
Instinetively I moved away, 
but slipped back when I heard 
a shuddering voice in the dark- 
ness saying, ‘Please don’t, it’s 
the first time I’ve been warm 
to-night.” 

Now that I have described 
our billet in some detail, I will 
explain how we eventually 
settled down in it, since it was 
to be our home for two and a 
half months. Two of our Unit 
moved into the other house, 
where they acted as eook and 
orderly to our mess. This re- 
lieved our “congested district,’ 
and left only four to sleep in 
the central apartment. First, 
8 (the “Sergeant-Major,” 
now christened thus on account of 
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the rigid system she introduced 
into our washing and dressing 
arrangements, and the tidiness 
on which she, more or less sue- 
cessfully, insisted). Secondly 
(I am counting in the order 
in which we lay at night, be- 
ginning from the door), came 
myself. Next C , & sweet- 
tempered and casual person, 
whose retention of good man- 
ners, long after our scrambling, 
primitive life had robbed the 
rest of us of any such attribute, 
earned her the nickname of 
“The Perfect Lady.” Lastly, 
tucked neatly into the corner, 
where she could listen to a 
gnawing rat if she were wake- 
ful, lay W (or the “Tit 
Willow”), who was small but 
sophisticated, and had a great 
deal of hair, and eyes which 
toned with her pyjamas when it 
happened to be her week for 
the blue pair. 

We acquired by degrees four 
chairs; four basins, folding, 
indiarubber, as an Army Stores 
list would have described them ; 
and three mattresses. The 
latter we arranged to accom- 
modate the four of us, by 
placing two transversely, and 
one in the ordinary manner, 
between the door of the tiny 
inner room and the west wall. 
Sometimes the mattresses let 
us down, literally, by slipping 
apart, and great were the 
gymnastics required to replace 
them without rising—which no 
one desired to do when once 
well swaddled in blankets, We 
lay with our heads against the 
thin partition dividing us from 
the inner reom, and we could 
hear its occupants, who were 
piously disposed, read the Bible 
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aloud ere they slept. They, on 
their side, were probably less 


edified by the ribald tales with 
which our quartette, or rather 
three-fourths of it, for “The 
Perfect Lady” seldom con- 
tributed, were wont to cheer 


chilly 


the comfortless and 
evenings. 

The dressing of four women 
in that confined space in the 
darkness of the early winter 
mornings was no easy matter. 
Men, untrammelled by leng 
hair, caps, overalls and aprons 
to be worn, as far as possible, 
unsullied through mud and rain, 
will not appreciate this state- 
ment, but perhaps will take 
our united word for its truth. 
All you desired to wear in the 
morning was placed on your 
chair evernight. Then you 
plucked and manipulated your 
clothes, by the wavering light 
of one bottled candle, till the 
chair was bare and you covered 
and ready to waddle out to 
breakfast in snow- or gum- 
boots, long coats, and sou’- 
westers. The discovery of an 
“alien enemy” in the shape 
of some one else’s garment on 
your chair was an occasion for 
brief and savage comment, but 
I think our quartette was the 
most harmonious of the various 
groups billeted in the village, 
though I can only speak of the 
others from hearsay. The only 
approach to a serious quarrel 
occurred when “The Perfect 
Lady” inadvertently used the 
“Tit Willow’s” tooth-brush, 
and the latter, outraged, boiled 
the contaminated instrument 
on an Etna stove by way of 
restoring it to purity. There 
was another perilous moment, 
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when my only available bath- 
towel disappeared, and I sought 
it in a damp and furious con- 
dition, accusing all and sundry 
of its removal. But the others 
were ere this blanketed and 
prone, so wisely feigned a child- 
like slumber while I mopped 
up miserably with a most in- 
adequate duster! The towel 
reappeared next morning, in 
my corner, once more justifying 
the “Sergeant - Major’s” oft- 
repeated maxim, “ You should 
look for things by daylight.” 

I cherish a grateful memory 
of the French family who dwelt 
in the house, and did much for 
us. They cleaned our crowd- 
ed quarters, and supplied us 
nightly with precious hot water, 
which we took it in turns to 
fetch in a canvas bucket that 
the all-foreseeing “Sergeant- 
Major” had brought out with 
her. The daughter of the 
house told us she would always 
remember the English by their 
strange affection for hot water. 
‘We never had it before they 
came,” she said. English 
soldiers had been billeted on 
them in the early days of 
war. “How had they under- 
stood them?” we asked. “Oh, 
by signs—and then the English 
soldier learned so quickly. He 
could soon say ‘Promenade’ 
and ‘fiancée’ !” 

The distance between our 
mess and the hospital was 
about two and a half miles. 
We breakfasted at 7 AM. 
(I was almost invariably late, 
and bolted my food like a boa- 
constrictor), and then scurried 
for the “’bus,” a motor-lorry 
covered in with a tarpaulin 
stretched over a weoden frame- 


work, This vehicle conveyed 
us to and from the hospital 
daily, and I learned to hate it 
with undying bitterness. It 
was supposed, I believe, to hold 
fourteen,—I have known it 
carry thirty-seven of us, inside 
and out, packed on each other’s 
knees in layers, while it swung 
round corners at perilous speed, 
bumping over roads deep in 
mud or snow and ploughed 
into ruts by the passage of 
troops, guns, and transport 
waggons. 

Two drivers were attached 
to the chariot, which was 
frequently used by them as a 
bedroom, and which they had 
malignantly dubbed “ Potsdam 
Villa.” One driver was fat, 
the other thin. We called them 
respectively the “Flesh” and 
the “Devil,” and the driving, 
particularly of the “Flesh,” 
was fast and furious. It was 
not, however, until he had been 
exchanged for a chauffeur far 
more careful in his methods, 
but apparently less acquainted 
with the peculiar devilries of 
the old “’bus,” that the 
accident we had long expected 
occurred. But that is another 
story. 

The Malassise (not Molasses 
or Malise) Hospital was a very 
large building situated on the 
main road between St Omer 
and Blendecques. Originally 
a convent, it had passed into 
the hands of a wealthy mon- 
astic order, who owned much 
of the land in the immediate 
neighbourhood. It was a theo- 
logical school at the eutbreak 
of war. All its able-bodied 
inhabitants, monks and pupils 
alike, left it to serve in various 
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capacities with the French 
army—only some old lay 


brothers remained to keep the 
premises in order to the best 
of their ability. 

Two capital T’s placed end 
to end convey a rough idea of 
the plan of the hospital. A 
long stone passage ran down 
the main building. A stair- 
case at each end led to the 
dormitories and class - rooms, 
now converted into wards, and 
named after members of the 
Belgian Royal Family. So 
closely had the real “raison 
d’étre” of the hospital been 
kept from us, that it was not 
until after our arrival there 
that we discovered the patients 
to be, not French, but Flemish 
civilians, brought in from Ypres 
and the surrounding districts, 
where typhoid fever had broken 
out with some violence. So 
the ward on the top storey, 
which ran from end to end of 
the main building and con- 
tained seventy-two beds, was 
called Elizabeth. Thechildren’s 
ward was Marie José; the re- 
maining wards were known 
respectively as Charles, Albert, 
and Leopold. Eventually some 
smaller rooms on the ground 
floor, as well as a narrow cor- 
ridor running bet ween the main 
passage and Charles Ward, 
were also used to accommodate 
patients, and were known as 
wards I., II., IIL, I1V., V., and 
“Corridor.” 

Though prepared for the re- 
ception of civilians of all ages 
and both sexes, the Malassise 
Hospital was administered by 
the R.A.M.C. on the lines of a 
British Military Hospital. Its 
primary object was the protee- 
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tion of our own troops by re- 
moving those stricken with 
enteric from the districts where 
they were to be billeted or en- 
trenched. The civil hospitals 
at Ypres and Poperinghe were 
already full, and later in the 
year Ypres, and to a lesser 
extent Poperinghe, were sub- 
jected to a bombardment that 
must have made hospital life, 
to say the least of it, distinctly 
unrestful. The Poperinghe 
Hospital, being less endangered, 
continued to exist after Ypres 
had been completely evacuated, 
and it was from this institu- 
tion that we received most of 
our patients. At first these 
arrived in a terribly exhausted 
condition, having been jolted 
some score of miles, or more, 
over rough roads, in a stage 
of the illness that would in 
normal times have been treated 
by the enforcement of absolute 
rest. Sometimes they came 
in with bruised backs that 
in their emaciated condition 
threatened to break down into 
bed-sores—often the bed-sores 
were there already. Later, 
when the spread of the disease 
had been checked by inoeula- 
tion, coupled with all possible 
sanitary preeautions, the au- 
thorities were able to keep the 
sufferers at Poperinghe till 
they were more fit to travel. 

The hospital had been open 
for a week when we V.A.D.’s 
arrived to take our share in \ 
the work. Its preparation had 
been hasty, and was of neces- 
sity incomplete. Several wards 
had no furniture beyond the 
beds, and perhaps one table. 
The necessity for placing any 
apparatus in use on the floor, 
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and stooping to handle it while 
attending to a patient, gave 
rise to acute backache. There 
were no lockers or cupboards, 
so the bare boards or a spare 
bed (if by chance there were 
one) had to be used for piling 
linen, which led to no little 
confusion. The patients’ own 
clothes were made up into 
bundles immediately after their 
arrival, and sent to be disin- 
fected, with a list attached. 
The composition of these lists, 
if the nurses were busy settling 
the patients in bed, was left 
to the orderlies, and great at 
times was their perplexity as 
to the correct nomenclature of 
female under-garments. 

“What am I to call this, 
please, Sister?” was their fre- 
quent cry as they held up some 
weird piece of clothing between 
finger and thumb! 

In that first wild rush the 
Sisters openly declared that 
their work was, from sheer ne- 
cessity, a demonstration of “ en- 
teric fever, as she should not 
be nursed.” With a shortage 
of linen, basins, sinks, &c., the 
elaborate precautions insisted 
on at home to prevent the at- 
tendants contracting the dis- 
ease could not possibly be 
observed. Nor was there suffi- 
cient staff to allow any but the 
worst cases to be fed by hand, 
or so lifted in bed that:no effort 
was required from them. 
Nevertheless, the great majo- 
rity did well, though there 
were a fair number of deaths 
in February and March. 

We were all glad when the 
new mortuary was built out- 
side the hospital, since in the 
beginning it had been a reom 


opening out of the corridor, 
subsequently transformed into 
a kitchen bunk! 

The furnishing and equip- 
ment of the wards improved 
rapidly, and by the begin- 
ning of April we had well- 
nigh forgotten the difficulties 
under which we had laboured 
at first. A tent section was 
early added to the hospital, 
wheremany of the male patients 
were nursed, the building being 
kept for women, children, and 
old men. 

For me, personally, the most 
interesting time spent in the 
hospital was as junior nurse in 
the Corridor Ward, which con- 
tained twelve beds. These 
were at first occupied by men, 
who were subsequently removed 
to East Camp to make room for 
girls and women. Sister C—, 
under whom I worked, was 
“ Theatre Sister,” and during 
her absence at operations, as 
well as when she was off duty, 
I was left in charge of the Cor- 
ridor, though the Sister of Nos. 
IV. and V., whe dwelt across 
the passage, was ready to come 
to my help in case of emerg- 
ency. There wasalsoa Belgian 
(or, as Sister C insisted on 
calling him, a Belgium) orderly, 
who was a source of perpetual 
exasperation, sinee, though he 
spoke Freneh and English 
fluently besides his native 
Flemish, he never appeared to 
understand an order in either 
tongue, and his total lack of 
cleanliness and competence was 
only equalled by his inordinate 
coneeit. Even as interpreter 
he failed, as he substituted fal- 
lacies of his own for the state- 
ments we desired him to make 
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to the patients, and coolly 
boasted that he had done so; 
while on one occasion, when I 
asked him to ascertain the 
reason for the distress of a sick 
girl who was sobbing bitterly, 
he merely replied, ‘“‘Oh, only a 
woman’s tears, Sister,” and 
lurched away ! 

There were other drawbacks 
to the Corridor. It contained 
eight large windows and five 
doors, and the Cave of the 
Winds must have been stagna- 
tion compared to the disturb- 
ance of the atmosphere which 
took place if several of these 
happened to be open simulta- 
neously in a March gale. Linen, 
&e., had to be ebtained from 
Ward V. across the main pas- 
sage. It was my painful duty 
to fetch it, and as the Sisters 
quarrelled perpetually over the 
quantity due te the Corridor 
Ward, I was invariably blamed 
for taking too much er too 
little, according to which ward 
I happened to be in. This, 
however, I bore with philos- 
ophy, likewise the everlasting 
struggle for the hospitality of 
other people’s stoves when I 
was desirous of warming food, 
&o., for the patients, since we 
had no heating apparatus of 
our own. 

I have said little so far con- 
cerning the patients themselves. 
This local outbreak of enteric 
fever was a small side issue of 
the War—one which, thanks 
te modern medical science, 
caused comparatively little 
loss of life. Yet the tragedy 
of these strieken refugees 
might have filled volumes 
had it not been dwarfed 
by the more herrible events 
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taking place in other parts of 
Europe. 

Entire families came into the 
hospital together. Often it be- 
came necessary to inform some 
weak convalescent that child, 
or husband, or other of their 
kin had succumbed to the 
disease. It must be admitted 
that the men, at least, appeared 
to receive the news stolidly, 
but the grief of the mothers 
for their children was pitiful. 

Even sadder was the fate of 
those whose relatives had been 
left at Ypres, only to be driven 
from their homes by German 
shells, sometimes leaving no 
traces behind them. On several 
occasions, even after the most 
eareful inquiries had been made, 
children were brought back to 
the hospital by the convoy 
which had set out with them 
towards home, sinee they found 
that home no longer existent 
and the family fled, no one 
knew whither. For these and 
others who had no other 
refuge a large convalescent 
settlement was organised at 
Montreuil. 

The difficulties of nursing 
were increased by the lack of 
a common language between 
us and our patients. There 
were two Belgian doctors, two 
nurses, and several orderlies, 
who were, of course, acquainted 
with the Flemish tongue, and 
some few of the better educated 
patients eould speak French. 
I bought a ‘Flemish Military 
Guide,’ destined for the use 
of our troops in Flanders, and 
conscientiously endeavoured to 
imbibe knowledge from its 
pages. The language falls 
between English and German, 
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® fact many of the Sisters must 
have failed to grasp, for they 
would insist on addressing 
the patients in rudimentary 
French, though, in many cases, 
the equivalent English word 
would have given them a 
better chance of being under- 
stood. The ‘Guide’ helped 
me little, since it dealt largely 
with military necessities and 
the cross-examination of sus- 
pected spies, and rather stulti- 
fied itself by the astounding 
directions it gave as to pro- 
nunciation, for example: 

“Pronounce ‘ui’—as giving 
to the first e in eye, the sound 
of a in pluck!” 

But I managed to pick up 
enough of the language to deal 
with the daily incidents of 
ward life. 

There were some among the 
patients, particularly the girls, 
whom I shall always remember 
with pleasure; but of the 
majority it might truthfully 
be said, in the words of Mark 
Twain, that “their manners 
were none and their customs 
were beastly.” 

Novelists and journalists 
appear to regard nursing as 
romantic, seeing it as the 
gentle occupation of “ minister- 
ing angels” with feathers ever 
unsoiled and unruffled by their 
tender task. They speak as 
fools. There are, no doubt, 
many diseases more repulsive 
and painful than typhoid, 
but, personally, I should prefer 
to die of one that is less so. 
Many a morning when, at 7.30 
A.M., I crossed the threshold 
ef the Malassise, I have set 
my teeth and fought down 
the nausea caused by the very 


characteristic odour that per- 
vades an enteric hospital. I 
was spared something of this 
by the succession of violent 
colds that afflicted me during 
my first few weeks in France, 
and which, though they made 
day wearisome and night a 
period of choking discemfort, 
temporarily destroyed my sense 
of smell. It was ouly in hap- 
pier days that we admitted to 
each other with what shudder- 
ing reluctance we had been 
wont to enter the hospital 
door. Before that mutual con- 
fession, I had imagined myself 
to be the only one possessed 
by this weakness! I will only 
speak of one other unpleasing 
feature of ward life, and that 
was the quantity of vermin 
that infested the hospital, par- 
ticularly the female wards, as 
many of these Belgian women 
boasted hair that would have 
qualified them to pose as ad- 
vertisements for Harlene, but 
which, abundant and beautiful 
as it was, was inhabited by 
“souvenirs,” as Tommy hath 
it. Weakly, in my humble 
opinion, the hospital authori- 
ties bowed to their objections 
to having it cut away, and not 
only did this add to the atten- 
tion its owners required, but 
failed to save the hair in the 
long-run, since the fever caused 
it to fall out during convales- 
cence. 

Besides enteric fever, other 
complications crept into the 
hospital—e.g., pneumonia, diph- 
theria, and various skin dis- 
eases. Diphtheria threatened 
to give most trouble, and anti- 
toxin was injected into us as 
well as into the patients. We 
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were none the worse for the 
operation, and the new enemy 
was quickly crushed, 

There were, not unnaturally, 
casualties among the staff. It 
was a triumph for inoculation 
that no nurse or medical officer, 
and only one orderly, contract- 
ed typhoid fever, though, as I 
have before stated, few of the 
stringent precautions against 
infection observed in our home 
hospitals were feasible here. 
But cases of severe sore throat 
and poisoned fingers occurred 
among the nurses, and in one 
instance a Sister suffered from 
a septic hand caused by an old 
woman who had bitten her like 
a wild beast in the madness of 
delirium, 

After three months’ work 
“The Perfect Lady,” to the 
regret of all, was invalided 
home with rheumatism, a catas- 
trophe which had previously 
happened to one of the Sisters. 
Indeed, the dampness of our 
quarters caused many of us to 
suffer more or less from this 
complaint, if only in the form 
of general stiffness, Our nights 
were troubled, too, by attacks 
of furious cramp, rendered 
more trying by the fact that 
the narrowness of our accom- 
modation on the floor made 
much change of position im- 
possible without disturbing 
each other—an unpardonable 
sin when sleep is precious. 
After an outbreak of influenza 
several of the staff went for 
a time to Lady Gifford’s con- 
valescent home at Hardelot, 
whence they returned as giants 
refreshed, with the exception 
of one V.A.D. who elected to 
stay at the Boulogne Rest 
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Station while a substitute was 
sent up in her place. 

I escaped with a slight at- 
tack of the dreaded “ flue,” and 
was able to remain on duty. 
Truth to tell, I hated the idea 
of “‘ going sick” in a room pos- 
sessed of only one small win- 
dow—while three camp - beds 
almost touching each other, 
and at one time all occupied, 
teok up almost the whole of 
the available floor space. I 
had one “scare,” in the shape 
of a “mercury rash,” a skin 
affection caused by disinfecting 
my hands with perchloride of 
mercury, which I at first feared 
might be some horror con- 
tracted from a patient. The 
trouble promptly yielded to 
treatment, and I _ breathed 
again, 

I have said nothing hitherto 
about our food. Not that the 
subject did not assume great 
importance even to me who had 
never before taken much in- 
terest in what I should eat or 
what I should drink. We were 
supplied with Army rations— 
meat, potatoes, tea, cheese, jam, 
&c. The jams had different 
names, but were apparently of 
one substance. It was said 
that the officers nearer the base 
commandeered the marmalade 
and honey for their own con- 
sumption! Be that as it may, 
we did not see either for the 
first three months. We had a 
mess allowance4—three francs 
per diem for Sisters, two francs 
for V.A.D.’s, and out of this 
subscribed for milk, butter, 
eggs, &c. Butter was ex- 
pensive—we ate cheese and 
jam at nearly every meal, often 
reversing the usual order of 
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things, and devouring it while 
we waited for our meat te be 
served; for time was very 
precious while we messed so 
far from the hospital, The 
food, if monotonous, was 
neither bad nor scanty, but the 
feverish haste with which it 
had to be absorbed seemed to 
render it unsatisfying. Our 
digestions, on the whole, 
played up like trumps, and 
“did their bit” with surpris- 
ing efficiency considering the 
strain put upon them. 

Sometimes even the unquiet 
conveyance of “Potsdam Villa” 
failed us, owing to breakdown 
or blocked roads. 

Once, soon after our arrival 
at the Malassise, Sister R—— 
and I came off duty at 5 P.M, 
to find the omnibus had started 
without us. It was pitch dark, 
the roads were deep in slush, 
and half-thawed snow was 
driving down the wind. We 
wanted our tea, and felt disin- 
clined for walking. The am- 
bulance which had returned 
that afternoon from Poperinghe 
with a fresh batch of patients 
stood in the yard. We asked 
the men-in charge if they could 
drive us home. They agreed 
cheerily, declaring that they 
knew quite well where our 
billets were situated. We our- 
selves had not the slightest 
idea. Remember, we had had 
no time to take our bearings, 
life so far Having oscillated 
between billet, mess, and hospi- 
tal and back again, transported 
all the while in a vehicle from 
which we could see about as 
much of the outside world as 
prisoners in a Black Maria. 
When the car rattled into St 
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Omer, however, I began to feel 
uneasy. At least I knew we 
were net quartered there— 
indeed at this time we had net 
even permission to enter the 
town. But perhaps the driver 
had some errand of his own. 
No. He stopped before a solid 
brick house, and told us we 
had arrived at our billets. We 
hastened to undeceive him. 
This house was occupied, it 
appeared, by Army Sisters 
working in the Stationary 
Hospital at St Omer. Where 
did we want to go then? I 
timidly suggested Longuenesse. 
This was actually the name of 
our village, but I did not know 
it then, merely recalling a 
fleeting glimpse of the name 
on @ sign-post. 

How far it might be from 
the haven I desired I knew 
not. However, we plunged 
into the darkness with our 
escort—a corporal and two 
privates. At a cross-road we 
stopped, and I descended into 
the mud and whirling snow— 
my apron twisting madly 
round my legs—to try and get 
some idea of our whereabouts, 
Sister R sat tight. If we 
wandered ‘somewhere in 
France” all night, she would 
not emerge from the microbe- 
haunted shelter of the ambu- 
lance, Out of the snow-swept 
darkness came a voice—very 
young and very pleasant. 
“Sister,” it said, “can I be 
of any use?” The corporal’s 
lantern revealed the tall and 
shadowy figure of a British 
officer—I could not see his 
face. I explained our dilemma, 
and he promptly directed us 
back to the hospital. This 
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was more than I could bear, 
and I mournfully declared I 
had been there since 7.30 A.M., 
and was longing to escape for 
the night atleast. He pointed 
up another road, and said he 
thought our billets lay in that 
direction. I had forgotten by 
this time what I had even sus- 
pected to be the name of the 
village, but informed him hope- 
fully that it possessed a tower, 
with a clock that wouldn’t go, 
and a churchyard that was a 
great deal too full. (It became 
fuller later on, since our ref- 
ugees were buried there.) I 
was the more convinced of the 
officer’s extreme youth by the 
fact that he did not laugh. I 
had not met such perfect man- 
ners since I lost my way in 
Eton College, and was guided 
to my brother’s room by one of 
the Fourth Form. Still I felt 
if he had been even younger 
and a Boy Scout, he would 
have been able to identify the 
village, whose salient features 
I thought I had most vividly 
described. As it was—“ Sister, 
I'm afraid I haven’t the fog- 
giest,” he said, “but I am sure 
your billets are up that road.” 
Away we went again, over- 
shot the right turning, came 
back on our tracks, asked 
directions from passer-by and 
cottager (it was fortunate that 
I could speak the language), 
and finally arrived at the goal 
of our desires. I rushed gladly 
into the warmth of the house, 
but was a moment later fol- 
lowed by the distracted cor- 
poral complaining that Sister 
R—— had declined to leave the 
car, as she refused to believe 
we could have got home at 


last. So back I had to paddle 
to persuade her of the glad 
tidings, and our benefactors 
departed with our blessing. 
I have often wondered since 
what their comments were. 
That was not my only ex- 
perience of a casual lift. I 
was once asked to go back to 
our mess in the hospital hearse, 
but preferred to walk, shrink- 
ing as much from the obvious 
discomfort of the vehicle as 
from its lugubrious associations, 
Hitherto I had always 
thought that poets were apt 
to get a little over-excited on 
the subject of spring, but this 
year I welcomed its coming 
with rapture. No longer now 
did we rise in the dark, and 
wrestle with frozen fingers to 
coerce the “slithy” stud 
through the unyielding collar. 
We depended for our awaken- 
ing in the mornings on the 
“Sergeant-Major’s” alarm 
clock, which we regarded with 
mingled feelings of gratitude 
and loathing. It had a mad- 
dening habit ef sounding the 
alarm an hour too soon, but 
its methodical owner always 
contrived to fall asleep on her 
right side, where she had 
placed it within reach, that 
she might clasp and quell it 
in the twinkling of an eye 
should this aberration occur. 
Daily, at about 6 AM. we 
heard the whir of an aeroplane 
flying from the Headquarters 
of the Aviation Corps, which 
was at Longuenesse, in the 
direction of St Omer. Longer 
days and gentler weather 
meant that our time off duty 
(two hours daily, but much 
curtailed by the necessary 
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locomotion) gave us a ehance 
of exploring our surroundings. 

After some negotiation we 
were allowed passes in and 
out of St Omer—a welcome 
boon. It is a small town of 
quaint, inconsequent streets 
and by-ways, paved with 
cobbles, that were harsh indeed 
to footsore nurses. On the 
south side lie fortifications 
said to have been constructed 
during the campaigns of 
Marlborough. On the highest 
spot in the town stands the 
Cathedral, dominating the 
surrounding flats. Under the 
clean- washed skies of early 
morning, backed by clouds 
heavy with storm, or dark 
against the burning sunsets 
which are the glory of level 
lands, I can recall the old 
Cathedral’s beauty in all these 
settings. At the eastern end 
of the town rises the tower of 
the ruined Abbaye St Bertin, 
on whose summit in the month 
of May a huge searchlight 
was constructed, which lit the 
surrounding country like a 
revolving sun in the darkness. 
There is another and modern 
church of red brick, now used 
as a motor garage, the chancel 
being curtained off and cars 
stabled between the pillars, 
less destructive occupants than 
were Cromwell’s troopers 
when availing themselves of 


similar accommodation in 
England. 
G.H.Q. (General Head- 


quarters) found itself (as they 
say in France) half-way down 
the Rue St Bertin, and here 
the British Commander - in- 
Chief “might have been seen” 
(only I didn’t happen to see 


him) making history at his 
writing-table, or playing with 
a cat on the window-sill. 

We were about twenty-five 
miles from the nearest point at 
which fighting was actually in 
progress. When the direction 
of the wind was favourable we 
could hear the guns, vibrating, 
insistent, oppressive. At first 
the sound was nerve-racking, 
but human imagination soon 
tires, and before long a vague 
sadness, sometimes merely a 
sense of irritation at the tragic 
stupidity of the thing to which 
we listened, replaced our first 
emotion. 

I was writing letters in the 
billet on a morning gay with 
sunshine while crash followed 
crash with scarcely a minute’s 
interval. Later they talked 
of a great victory, but it was 
only the chequered triumph of 
Neuve Chapelle. 

It is a reticent war indeed— 
no man or woman is allowed 
to see farther than his or her 
inquisitive nose. We _ were 
warned to give no hint in 
letters or conversation of the 
task in which we were engaged. 
Naturally, the town and coun- 
try folk to whom we talked 
thought that we were nursing 
wounded soldiers, The out- 
break of typhoid was kept a 
secret until the worst was over. 
I fenced questions by referring 
vaguely to pneumonia, repress- 
ing all allusion to enteric fever 
or civilian refugees from Bel- 
gium. Even “ Eye-witness,” 
whom I found to be an ac- 
quaintance of the past, told 
me he had not known of the 
Malassise Hospital’s existence 
till I revealed it to him. 
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On the whole we saw little 
of the French Army, as this 
section of the War Zone was in 
the hands of British troops. 
Double posts of English and 
French sentries guarded the 
main approaches to St Omer— 
and a French Mission, quar- 
tered in the Place Victor Hugo, 
was attached to General Head- 
quarters. Once we saw & 
French supply column, a blue 
snake winding through the 
green country, curiously unreal 
in its reminder of a stereotyped 
Academy picture. 

But in the countryside 
“Tommy” reigned supreme. 
We met him first in the shape 
of a detachment of the Munsters 
—marching at ease, haggard 
and mud-stained, led by an 
officer scarcely past boyhood, 
yet with years of compressed 
experience behind his set face 
and tired eyes. These had 
been early in the field, holding 
the line while at home Kit- 
chener’s Armies prepared with 
feverish haste to follow. Soon, 
though in all quietness and 
secrecy, the new battalions be- 
gan to pour in. They filled 
the town and villages around. 
One woman told me_ she 
thought they might prove 
harder to dislodge than the 
Germans. But she spoke in 
friendly jest. Tommy was a 
welcome and _ remunerative 
guest to these women, who 
lived on what our soldiers’ 
Wives would consider an utterly 
inadequate allowance (1 fr. per 
day plus 50 o. for each child), 
working, waiting, without help, 
and practically without news; 
for in spite of our much-abused 
censorship, we are allowed 
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much information here com- 
pared with the barren com- 
muniqués which are all the 
French Government permits to 
reach the Press. Yet there 
was no complaint on their lips 
beyond “C’est longue, la guerre, 
n’est ce pas, mademoiselle ?” 

On April 13 we were moved 
from our billets—not without 
regret after all—and accom- 
modated in tents erected in a 
field which adjoined the hos- 
pital garden. Life changed 
completely after this removal 
(accomplished, of course, in 
torrents of rain), since we were 
now close to our work, and 
need waste no more time in the 
dust-filled, crowded, springless 
‘’bus,”’ on whose attractions 
I have expatiated. Ere this 
she had smashed her steering 
gear in a foolish attempt to 
climb a tree—angry at being 
suddenly diverted from her 
course by the new chauffeur, 
who was endeavouring to avoid 
collision with a lorry full of 
men of the Flying Corps. No 
one was seriously hurt, probably 
owing to the tree, since but for 
that obstacle the “’bus ” would 
undoubtedly have charged the 
windows of an estaminet, and 
the occupants in front would © 
have fared badly. 

Our tents were of the field- 
hospital variety, supported by 
a pole at each end and double- 
roofed. If properly pitched, 
with a space between the roofs, 
they were impervious to wet, 
even during the violent thun- 
derstorms with which we were 
occasionally visited; but if 
carelessness allowed the outer 
roof to sag and touch the inner 
canvas, life within became un- 
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duly moist. We had boarded 
floors and camp-beds, and 
thought ourselves in luxury. 
There were two to a tent. 
The “ Sergeant-Major” and I 
shared a canvas home which 
had once formed part of an 
Indian hospital equipment, and 
judging from its colour of dingy 
mustard, had seen some service 
in sheltering the sick Hindu. 
It was known in the lines as 
the “dirty tent,” whieh grieved 
the “Sergeant-Major” greatly. 
The poles were of bamboo—a 
suggestion of the tropics that 
seemed out of place in the cold 
of those first spring nights in 
camp. My stable companion, 
on the strength of a few lessons 
in earpentry in her youth, com- 
bined with much natural in- 
telligence and muscle, had been 
assigned the post of hospital 
carpenter, and she evolved in- 
genious shelves and cupboards 
frem the packing-cases and 
bacon - boxes in which stores 
from England were wont to 
arrive. These contrivances 
added greatly to our comfort. 
The tents were cold at first, 
particularly as no heating ap- 
paratus was allowed for fear of 
fire, but as the season advanced 
the nights beeame a joy of star- 
lit freshness, and it seemed a 
foolish thing to waste them in 
dull sleep. 

In the evenings we wandered 
in the garden of the monks. 
This stretched from the south 
door in the centre of the build- 
ing in a long narrow rectangle 
enclosed by hedges. It was the 
“Tit Willow” who first made 
the disconcerting discovery that 
the main path was not in a line 
with the central elock tewer, 
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though evidently laid out with 
the intention of being so. Per- 
haps the clock had willed other- 
wise—it was certainly capable 
of any devilry. It was never in 
agreement with the clocks of 
St Omer—it usually chimed a 
quarter of an hour before or 
behind the time indicated on its 
dial, and its melancholy wail on 
three notes, to which the order- 
lies chanted bitterly, “I don’t 
care, I don’t care,” as they 
dawdled or bustled through 
their distasteful work, was a 
sound we cordially detested. 
But the garden beeame a plea- 
sant place in summer. Where 
the wings of the hospital ran 
south, forming three sides of a 
square with the main building, 
the open space between them 
was planted with a splendid 
avenue of limes. Beyond this 
lay the garden proper, mother 
of vegetables and fruit trees 
whose blossom in early May 
was a dream of delicate beauty. 
Flowers the monks cultivated 
little, save for a thick border 
of white pinks, richly fragrant, 
which ran on either side the 
afore-mentioned path. At the 
far end of the garden was a 
mound, with a tiny chapel 
hollewed in its side, and a cru- 
cifix on its summit. In the 
lower part of the field wherein 
Wwe camped was a small en- 
closure containing the graves 
of the nuns who had once held 
sway at the Malassise, Their 


resting- place was exquisitely 
kept by their successors. 

Our work lessened steadily 
as spring advanced. The sick 
died or recovered, and many of 
the later arrivals from Poper- 
inghe were received by us in 
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the convalescent stage. We 
had a few vietims of the bom- 
bardment there, including a 
child or two, badly hurt by 
shrapnel. Ward life resolved 
itself into the making of beds, 
scrubbing of lockers, and the 
tidying of cupboards, 

Not that the first of these 
oceupations is one to be spoken 
ef lightly. Each training- 
school for nurses has its own 
ideas of how beds should 
be made, and sends its pupils 
into the world convinced that 
by its methods alone can sal- 
vation be attained. Here all, 
whatever their previous habits, 
had to conform te the military 
pattern. This led to rebellious 
mutterings. Beds made ae- 
cording to Army regulations 
must feel, I should think, like 
strait-jackets to the patients ; 
but it is the symmetry of their 
appearance at inspections that 
really counts in a military 
hospital. 

Of inspectors we had our 
fill. Daily Colonel G 
M——, R.A.M.C., our com- 
manding officer, accompanied 
by the Matron, visited every 
nook and corner of the hos- 
pital. In the first cold ugly 
weeks, his peculiarly attrac- 
tive smile, and the exquisite 
fit of her uniform, were the 
only pleasant sights of the 
day, and I looked out for 
them quite hungrily. 

Besides this diurnal visit, we 
were always liable to sudden 
pouncings by the Matren-in- 
Chief (this was usually in con- 
nection with changes of staff, 
since no Sister was supposed 
to languish too long in the 
same hespital), or from the 
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Director of Medical Services, 
or a stray General, or perhaps 
a French or Belgian doctor of 
high repute. It took me some 
time to get accustomed to 
medical men in khaki, I 
would venture to guess that 
those who had been in civil 
practice till the war broke out 
took a little time te get ac- 
customed to the transformation 
in themselves, Anyhow, in one 
or two cases, the substitution 
of a military swagger for the 
“bedside manner” seemed a 
trifle overdone, if humorous, 
and few had learned to salute 
without bowing, as though 
under a lifted hat. 

Between Sisters (and, of 
course, V.A.D.’s) and medical 
officers there is, by hospital 
etiquette, a great gulf fixed; 
but as cats may look at kings, 
and also listen to their con- 
versation, we irreverently liked 
or laughed at (sometimes even 
laughed with) these monarchs 
of the wards. And, as was 
our habit, we bestowed strange 
names upon them, There was 
the “Pink Pig” (which ex- 
plains itself); “the great, big, 
beautiful doll”; the “GQ——s,” 
this to distinguish him from 
a colleague of the same 
name but less striking indi- 
viduality; and his bosom 
friend, “St John the Supine,” 
—a young man who leaned 
if he could not sit, sat if he 
could not lie down, and would 
have yawned in the midst of 
an active volcano. 

I have alluded several times 
in the course ef this narrative 
to our orderlies, who indeed 
might be described in the 
words of the satirist of the 
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R.A.M.C. as “rather a mixed 
collection.” At first we had 
several men trained under the 
Red Cross and St John’s Am- 
bulanee Associations. These 
had some idea of nursing, and 
I was much impressed with the 
tenderness and delicacy they 
showed when working in the 
female wards. But between 
them and the “regulars” hos- 
tility was rampant. Later, 
only the latter remained; and 
of these many had enlisted 
since the outbreak of war, 
and had had no previous ex- 
perience of hospital life. Most 
of them loathed their job— 
which is not a matter for 
astonishment,—and a few were 
in constant trouble for drunk- 
enness. I had felt a sneaking 
sympathy with this weakness, 
until a mess orderly tried to 
wait at table and dance a 
fandango at the same moment 
—a combination of efforts 
which resulted in a lapful of 
soup for me. 

But there were other types. 
“The Filbert,” who had been 
ground man at a Sussex cricket 
club, and was wont to dash 
through the wards as though to 
deliver a fast ball at the other 
end, was a really delightful 
person of no small wit. “The 
Toreador” was a dark-eyed, 
olive-skinned boy, versed in the 
arts of conjuring and palm- 
istry and a nephew of the Zan- 
cigs, whose tricks of thought- 
reading were once the talk of 
London. Naturally, no persua- 
sion would wring from him the 
secret of their arts. The labor- 
atory assistant had been a min- 
strel at the Palladium, and was 
conspicuous at orderlies’ con- 
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certs — entertainments which 
were started to keep the weaker 
spirits out of mischief when off 
duty, and which some, at least, 
of the Sisters were expected to 
attend. They were curious 
performances, held in the un- 
derground chamber where the 
orderlies messed. I avoided 
them after one or two experi- 
ences, but a few of the items 
en the programme remain in 
my memory. Particularly a 
humorous ditty contributed by 
a sergeant of the 16th Lancers, 
during which the Colonel and 
the Matron, side by side in 
the front row, stared thought- 
fully and sternly, and the or- 
derlies rent the atmosphere (no 
mean feat, since it was semi- 
solid by that time) with shouts 
of mirth, and we sat between, 
chewing our handkerchiefs to 
pulp in the effort to indicate 
that we were not amused, 

Later on the orderlies’ enter- 
tainments were superseded by 
concerts given by the Artists 
Rifles, now quartered in St 
Omer, which were of a type we 
rejoiced in, though often specu- 
lating, rather wistfully, on the 
probable nature of the verses 
which the performers quite ob- 
viously left out. The favourite 
of our stage was a supple, song- 
ful youth, who, clad in shorts 
(which he seemed to prefer to 
the more usual nether garments 
of the King’s uniform) and with 
his identity disc fixed in his eye 
to represent a monocle, warbled 
“ Jones of the Lancers” with a 
verve that evoked squeals of 
applause. 

By the end of April a new 
feature had been added to the 
hospital in the shape of West 
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Camp. Here lay some of our 
own soldiers who were stricken 
with measles, both of the com- 
mon and the German variety. 
The Artists Rifles contributed 
several victims to the latter 
complaint, and their comrades 
came to visit them in their 
affliction, and were sometimes, 
after permission had _ been 
duly obtained, entertained by 
us at tea in the Recreation 
Tent, 

Our removal to summer quar- 
ters gave us an opportunity of 
exploring a part of the country 
to which we had not before 
been able to penetrate. About 
a mile and a half to the south 
lay Blendecques, in the valley 
of the Ar , & pleasant town 
with gardens full of lilac and 
laburnum, estaminets advertis- 
ing viands in more or less cor- 
rect English, and a fine old 
watermill overlooking the river. 
For a few days Blendecques 
became a city of Highlanders. 
Walking there in the gold May 
evenings you found them play- 
ing football in the church 
square, washing in one of the 
many streams which fed the 
river, or talking, regardless of 
the limitations of mere lan- 
guage, to some enraptured 
child. Then one hot Sunday 
morning they marched away 
piping—while we sat at mess. 
Many did not live to see an- 
other Sunday. 

It was hard to believe at times 
you were not merely watching 
the movements of troops on 
summer manceuvres, or visit- 
ing the varied camps of re- 
presentatives of the Empire's 
armies brought to England 
for a Jubilee or Coronation 
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ceremony. Artillery — horse 
and mule batteries — Indian 
cavalry—Australian regiments 
—English, Scotch, and Irish 
infantry, the eternal “Tip- 
perary ” on their lips,—we saw 
them all pass out of our sight 
to the trenches, In the words 
of “The Shropshire Lad ”— 


‘¢ Far and near, and low and louder, 
On the roads of earth go by, 
Dear to friends, and food for powder, 
Soldiers marching—all to die.” 


But we saw some come back, 
in the familiar grey ambulance 
cars, creeping quietly towards 
St Omer, carefully spaced as 
they had come from the danger 
zone, to afford the least pos- 
sible target—an endless, mono- 
tonous procession, suggestive 
of nightmare. 

The men who died in the 
town hospital were buried in 
a@ cemetery very near to ours, 
A huge trench was dug here, 
and the rough deal coffins, each 
covered with a Union Jack, 
were piled in a cart and driven 
from the town. They were 
hidden from sight, and the 
rest of the trench remained 
open—waiting. There was a 
line of wooden crosses, one to 
every three or four coffins, 
with the names of the dead 
inscribed. It was a pitiful 
place. 


‘« Greet them again, with tender words 
and grave, 

For saving thee, themselves 
could not save.” 


they 


Towards the end of May 
the “Tit Willow” and I had a 
whole day’s holiday. It re- 
quires many weeks, each made 
up of seven days’ of curtailed 
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liberty, to ensure proper ap- 
preciation of such an ocour- 
rence. 

First we lay in drowsy bliss 
while the 6.30 bell pealed 
through the camp, and the 
kitchen orderly, who possessed 
a falsetto voice of extreme un- 
pleasantness, made unearthly 
noises as he stoked the 
“Sawyer” boilers in the cook- 
house. These boilers, I may 
remark en passant, were the 
nightly seene of struggle, 
subtlety, and bitterness, for 
it was from them we drew 
our scanty supply of hot water. 
Fair-play was a jewel that 
sometimes slipped from its 
string in these encounters. 
There were those who took 
more than their share; those 
who did not trouble to refill 
when they had drawn; those 
who—but why elaborate? A 
limited water supply has been 
a souree of strife since the 
dawn of history. 

That holiday morning we 
dressed late and leisurely, and 
walked to St Omer. The day 
was intensely hot, the road 
shadeless, our serge uniforms 
heavy, but we cared little. At 
the Porte d’Arras our passes 
were examined by the private 
of the Artists Rifles on sentry 
duty. At this time they 
guarded and policed the town, 
exercising these functions with 
conscientieus thoroughness, 
particularly when an indig- 
nant General who had not 
condescended te carry a laissez 
passer would be held up in the 
street, or five minutes’ conver- 
sation with our alluring selves 
insisted on ere we were per- 
mitted to proceed. Our plans 





for the day were indefinite— 
after months of routine there 
is a charm in indefinite pro- 
jects—but they included shop- 
ping and a hotel luncheon. 
Shopping in St Omer was at 
times an exasperating per- 
formance, since no French girl 
would attend to us if she 
could possibly transact busi- 
ness with a British officer, so 
at the sight of a Sam Browne 
belt we generally retreated 
to seek our requirements 
elsewhere. To-day fortune 
smiled—or the officers didn’t, 
so we made our purchases 
swiftly and proceeded down 
the Rue St Bertin. Past 
G.H.Q., where the Union Jack 
waved over the _ sentries’ 
heads—past the house wherein 
“ Hye-witness”” and other staff 
officers lived and moved and 
had their baths—we hated 
them for their baths—down 
to the ruined abbey at the 
far end of the street we 
wandered. Here we found 
soldiers at work in the tower, 
commanded by a small shy 
captain. I climbed the spiral 
staircase te the summit, only 
to be confronted by a locked 
door. I descended, warm and 
diseomfited, to where the “Tit 
Willow” awaited me below. 
Presently the little captain 
came timidly and offered to 
find the door-key. Up I went 
again, this time with the 
“Tit Willew” in tow, and we 
emerged on to a platform 
whereon a searchlight appar- 
atus was in process ef erection, 
and gazed forth en to the sur- 
rounding country. We failed, 
however, to locate “the front,” 
owing to the tactless inter- 
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position of several hills, so we 
retraced our steps, saying one 
to the other, “‘ Now for baths.” 
For there was in this neigh- 
bourhood a bathing establish- 
ment, provided to meet the 
insane fancies of the English, 
but it was too far from the 
hospital for us to use it often. 
When we had the chance of 
doing so, we felt eur immersion 
to be something sacramental, 
ealling for feast and song. 


I bathed, and had nearly 
finished dressing, but was 
searching foolishly for a 


collar that was all the while 
pendent te my blouse, when 
the “Tit Willow” cried upon 
me from without. I admitted 
her, breathless with laughter, 
and proffering a powder- 
puff. 

“T thought you were next 
door, and some one opened it, 
so I said, ‘Here’s the powder, 
old thing,’ but it was really 
an Artists Rifle,’ she ex- 
plained. 

This kind of thing is always 
happening to the “Tit Willows” 
of the world. She discovered 
my collar, and I powdered my 
nose, after which we sallied 
forth in search of luncheon. 
We boldly partook of this meal 
at the Hotel de France. I 
refer to our courage because 
the conventual restrictions 
under whieh we now lived had 
made us bashful, and as we 
were (except for a lady in 
multi-coloured raiment) the 
only representatives of our sex 
in the crowded dining -room, 
we attracted much attention. 
I, being of Scottish descent and 
thrifty, always regretted pay- 
ing for that luncheon, seeing 
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that the faintest encourage- 
ment would obviously have 
transformed the twe fat 
French officers at the corner 
table from interested observers 
into willing hosts. But we 
knew that must not be, and 
cenveyed the fact with all due 
delicacy by the discretion of 
our bearing. An interpreter, 
lunching alone, studied the 
situation with unconcealed 
amusement. I do not re-. 
member what we ate, but I 
know that it was goed. With 
minds at peace we left the 
town and followed the canal 
towards Arques. Half -way 
thither we subsided on to the 
bank and smoked eigarettes, 
while an _ occasional barge 
slipped slowly by us, and the 
trees on the opposite side cast 
lengthening reflections in the 
water. At Arques, a manufac- 
turing town of sordid ugliness, 
we met the British Army again, 
bathing as usual, Arques had 
one feature of interest for us— 
the Jenkins estaminet—-so called 
because its proprietress had 
informed us that a certain Capi- 
taine Jenkins (the softened “ j ” 
improved the name) was billeted 
there, and that he had six 
children, whom, when at home, 
he was in the habit of kissing 
every night! The officer whom 
we saw on the premises ap- 
peared a thought toe juvenile 
to wallow thus in the domestic 
affections, and we strongly 
suspected him of pulling the 
old lady’s leg, but we did not 
whisper to her of treachery. 
Why should we be thus un- 
kind, when for 35 c. she would 
regale us with coffee, eggs, and 
“tartines” of the best, ex- 
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pressing the while her admira- 
tion of our devotion in coming 
so far from home to nurse the 
sick? The  Briton’s com- 
parative immunity from home- 
sickness is always incompre- 
hensible to the average Freneh 
mind. She told us, too, simply 
yet dramatically, of the days 
in September when the Uhlans 
were only ten kilometres away, 
and all night long she heard 
the feet of the refugees who 
hurried past her house, which 
already sheltered ten exhausted 
women. And in the morning 
came the British regiments by 
the same road, but in the op- 
posite direction. “It was the 
English who saved us,” she 
said, and spoke with tenderness 
of our soldiers — “toujours si 
convenables.” 

But this is a digression. On 
our whole holiday we did not 
take the upper road to the 
Jenkins estaminet, but con- 
tinued to follow the canal till 
we came to the place of seven 
locks. These, constructed one 
above the other on the hill 
behind Blendecques, were con- 
sidered an engineering triumph. 
Here we saw a barge, laden 
with wounded, on its way to 
St Omer. At first she was on 
a level with us, then sank 
slowly as the water in the lock 
was drained away, and through 
the open hatchways we could 
see into the ward. The men’s 
wounds appeared to be all ab- 
dominal—the cases are class- 
ified as early as possible, and 
this smooth if leisurely method 
of transport reserved for the 
most serious. The Sisters who 


worked in these hospital barges 
had to endure much discomfort 
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from cramped quarters and 
stifling heat. 

Arques that day was gay 
with flags. ‘“Italy’s in,” we 
surmised, and had this con- 
firmed by a vendor of “‘sirops,”’ 
at whose door we pleaded for 
refreshment. There did not 
seem to be any great excite- 
ment concerning the accession 
of a new Ally. France, her 
eyes well open to her situation, 
appears to take good news 
and bad with equal coolness, 
Reluctantly we abandoned the 
line of the canal, which would 
have led us too far afield, and 
struck westward for Blend- 
ecques. On a grassy hill we 
rested again, and spake of men 
and matters, among the former 
of the wireless operator whom 
we had once seen on the road 
to Wizerne, sitting in his car 
like a lonely tinker whose 
belongings had taken root. 
From this desolate spot he 
transmitted messages toG.H.Q. 
Selections from these were 
posted daily on the Aviation 
Ground, I remember one, in 
describing the Allies’ raid on 
Karlsruhe, hazarded the opinion 
that this reprisal for German 
attacks on our English towns 
could not fail to give pleasure 
to ‘men and women of average 
virtue!” Saints and sinners 
might think otherwise appar- 
ently if they chose, 

Our “wireless” friend told 
us, or rather told the “Tit 
Willow” —ever the recipient 
of confidences—that once, re- 
belling against the monotony 
of existence, he had run the 
ear to Poperinghe, plant and 
all, to see what he could of 
the bombardment, but, except 
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for this excursion, he had sat 
on that road for six months. 
Is there aught so tedious as 
war? 

We had late leave that night 
—till 9 PM—but we nearly 
outstayed it. It was always 
an effort to tear oneself from 
Blendecques. Its water, woods, 
and gardens made it a para- 
dise compared with the bare 
flat country round it. It must 
have been a pleasant billet 
for a soldier, particularly if he 
made friends with a girl we 
saw one evening on her door- 
step. She was pale and 
shadowy as a spirit of the 
dusk, yet she left on our 
minds an ineffaceable impres- 
sion of beauty. Her hair 
framed her face softly, and 
she wore, as was the fashion 
with these village girls, a large 
coloured handkerchief arranged 
diamond - wise over her skirt, 
and forming a most fascinating 
apron. 

Though we knew it not, the 
time at the Malassise Hospital 
was drawing to an end for 
some of us. The enteric fever 
was practically over, and our 
staff of trained Sisters had 
been much reduced. The last 
contingent hailed from Aus- 
tralia, and arrived at midnight 
in the rain. The “Sergeant- 
Major” and I had to find them 
light and bedding and other 
necessities which were not im- 
mediately to hand, so I have 
cause to remember their com- 
ing. 

The hospital was now in 
course of preparation for the 
reception of our wounded. 
There was trouble about the 
water supply, and the C.O. 
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and the Adjutant haunted the 
fields at twilight with divining- 
rods, in the hope of diseover- 
ing a spring. Eventually this 
difficulty was solved by pipes 
laid on from the town. 

About the middle of June 
we were asked if we would 
sign on for another six months’ 
service, this time not under the 
B.R.C.S., but as Army Reserve 
Probationers. Some V.A.D.’s 
accepted, among them the 
“Sergeant-Major.” “Tit Wil- 
low” and I refused, being un- 
willing for private reasons to 
remain abroad for another half- 
year. The Matron asked if we 
might remain until our original 
contract expired—ze., till the 
3rd of August. For a time no 
answer was vouchsafed, and 
life continued on the usual lines. 

On Sunday, June 20, I 
went to hear mass at the 
Cathedral, in the hope of 
listening to good music. 
Herein I was rather disap- 
pointed, but my morning was 
not wasted. Trudging to the 
town, with a heavy bundle on 
his shoulder, was an old French 
peasant, who bade me good- 
day and walked beside me— 
talking. He had served in 
1870, he said, when France 
was betrayed by Bazaine. 
Now she had been once more 
betrayed—caught unprepared 
—through the negligence of an 
endless succession of Govern- 
ments—changed as a man 
changes his shirt. Petain 
had left Lille open to the 
enemy—as the door of that 
house (he pointed to it dram- 
atically) was open. But the 
war was glorious. There were 
those who wept for the dead— 
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he did not see why, since they 
undoubtedly went immediately 
to heaven,—did I not think 
so? I assented vaguely. He 
himself was now on his way 
to church—not, as he was 
careful to inform me, for the 
sake of the curé’s discourse, 
but simply “pour adorer.” His 
faded blue eyes gleamed with 
patriotic and religious en- 
thusiasm ; his speech was fiery, 
despite his lack of teeth and 
country dialect, which at times 
made it hard for me to follow 
him. He will always stand 
out in my memory as the only 
enthusiast for the war I ever 
came across. 

On Tuesday 22nd, those of 
us who had declined to sign 
the second contract were told 
we must leave for Boulogne 
the next day. “Tit Willow” 
and I paid a final visit to St 
Omer, accompanied by the 
“Sergeant-Major,” from whom 
we were to part with bitter 
regret on the morrow. We 
ate omelettes sadly in the 
little dark shop opposite the 
“garage” church, which we 
often patronised, and which 
later was seriously damaged 
by a bomb. And so to bed— 
for the last time in the cool 
camp, before resuming our 
ordinary existence. I will not 
dwell on our departure, or the 
slow journey by train to 


Boulogne. I had a furious 
cold, and felt thoroughly 
miserable. Back in our old 


rooms at the Hotel Christol 
I shrank from the luxury 
of sheets, and went to bed 
in my beloved ‘flea - bag,” 


much to the “Tit Willow’s” 
Two days she 


amusement, 
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and I spent in Boulogne, 
chiefly in wandering about the 
docks as before, and then we 
left for England. Fourteen 
hundred men, released for five 
days’ leave, belonging to all 
ranks and all _ regiments, 
bronzed and fit beyond im- 
agination, crossed in the same 
boat with us. The Embarka- 
tion Officer had his work cut 
out, and our start was long 
delayed. A Canadian colour- 
sergeant on the second-class 
deck called ironic orders 
anent lost kit to a bewildered 
“Tommy ” on shore; an iras- 
cible Major—so exactly like 
an irascible Major that you felt 
he could not be real—became 
vociferously agitated over the 
despatch of a telegram; 4 
tactless soldier remarked that 
we should be a fine haul for a 
submarine,—and all the while 
more and yet more men came 
up the gangway, till every 
available space seemed oc- 
cupied, 

We got under way at last, 
and crossed the Channel at fair 
speed, casting grateful glances 
at the protecting destroyer 
whom we saw patrolling her 
watery beat with all the dig- 
nity of a London policeman. 

Entering Folkestone harbour 
I said to “Tit Willow,” “Shall 
we try to get off first, or wait 
till the men have landed?” 

Next to me sat a grey-haired 
man in the uniform of a second- 
lieutenant, evidently a soldier 
who had obtained a commission 
from the ranks, Hearing my 
remark, he turned a rather sad, 
deeply-lined face to me, and 
said, “If you like, I will have 
the men kept back while you 
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get off, but they are so keen to 
get ashore I think they would 
jump into the water if any- 
thing delayed their landing.” 

Hurriedly we disclaimed any 
such privilege as that he 
offered, and with that he be- 
gan to talk. He told us of 
his experiences till he came to 
Mons—and there he stopped. 
He had “ been through it,” he 
said, as though that explained 
all things. Between the men 
who shared “The Retréat ” 
and others, there always seemed 
to be a very sharp distinction. 
I noticed the former appeared 
to take little interest in sub- 
sequent experiences, and were 
as men seared by a flame, yet 
without fear, having known 
the worst that could happen, 
and survived it. 

As I pointed out to the 
“Tit Willow,” the offer made 
to us to disembark in ‘front of 
fourteen hundred homesick men 
was our last occasion for swahk. 
No longer after to-day should 
we rank as members of the 
B.E.F., sharing its privileges 
and restrictions, alike akin to 
the “Tommy” who passed us 
with a friendly grin and the 
officer of the Headquarters 
Staff who saluted with grave 
courtesy despite his chronic air 
of outlived enthusiasms, From 
to-morrow we should be mere 
Civilians once more—it was not 
altogether a pleasing reflection. 

We gave up our passports 
and identity certificates on 
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landing. Our identity disos 
were not asked for, so we took 
them home as “souvenirs.” 

Home — bath—bed—liberty 
awaited us,—yet were we not 
entirely joyful. The compar- 
ative insouciance of London 
jarred after the attitude of 
stern concentration character- 
istic of France. And the re- 
cruiting placards made us sick, 
But “the way of Pillie Winkie’s 
not the way of Winkie Pop,” 
and perhaps it is futile to com- 
pare the methods of two nation® 
in dealing with a crisis to the 
detriment of one. 

Soon I slipped back into 
normal life, ceased to wake at 
6.30 or wish to sleep at 10, 
soon forgot the song of the 
distant guns and the sight of 
a convalescent patient sitting 
up with a plate held before his 
face while he carefully licked 
its inner surface. Only after 
some months did these things 
and many others come back to 
me clearly, yet with their more 
painful aspects softened, and 
all I felt I could justly or dis- 
creetly say concerning them I 
have set down here. These are 
only personal impressions of 
a big job well and promptly 
tackled by our medical services 
in France. A side issue of the 
war, as aforesaid, but as much 
a British victory as many & 
more tangible fight mentioned 
in despatches. And it is good 
to have shared in it. 

B. G. MuRE. 
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SUNK. 


BY R.N.V. 


SHE was an old battleship 
whose day of power was long 
past. At the great naval 
review held to celebrate the 
sixtieth year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, you might have 
seen her in one of the proudest 
stations of the Fleet ; but when 
the Great War broke out hers 
was the least of the Battle 
Squadrons, and she herself a 
neglected unit at the very tail 
of British Sea Power, almost 
ready for the ship-breaker’s 
yard. War brought her to life 
again and to a glorious end, 
Being one of the ships con- 
cerned in the much-diseussed 
Test Mobilisation of the Third 
Fleet which took the place of 
Naval Manceuvres in 1914, she 
was unusually ready when war 
broke out: full complement on 
board, guns’ crews less rusty 
than usual, and showing a 
remarkable turn of speed for a 
lady of her years, though slow 
as a dray compared with her 
younger sisters. In company 
with others of her age and kind 
she made part of that strange 
squadron, a motley of ancient 
and modern, headed by the 
greatest ship in the world, 
which won renown at the 
Dardanelles. Written off by 
the callous Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty as “of no 
military significance,” she yet 
told her tale of shelling sound 


and fury to the Turkish enemy 
in such a fashion as to make 
it signify some considerable 
damage to him, and to show 
that even the tail of our Sea 
Power had a good deal of nasty 
sting left in it. 

One morning in May 1915 
she entered the Straits, the 
last of five battleships in line 
ahead told off to support an 
advance of the troops on shore. 
With their guns trained on the 
European side they turned their 
backs, as it were, upon the 
Turkish batteries on the Asiatic 
shore, and when the latter began 
to bother them our ship was 
ordered to take station some- 
where off Kum Kale and en- 
filade the Turkish position with 
her 12-inch guns. Steadily all 
day the booming of the guns 
sounded across the water and 
went echoing up the Hellespont: 
and, as if to prove that this was 
something more than Battle 
Practice at last, a spout of 
water would rise now and then 
not a cable’s-length ahead and 
others of the same round about. 
Rarely, and even then without 
great effect, did enemy shells 
fall aboard; but they came near 
enough to keep the ship’s 
company awake and lively all 
day. In the soft evening light 
the guns of this enfilading ship 
looked like long grey pencils, 
but where the lead should have 
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been there came ever and anon 
a red tongue that flashed and 
vanished: and after the red 
tongue a great cloud: and 
after the cloud a voice of 
thunder: and far up _ the 
Asiatic shore the shell found 
its mark, Then sunset came 
and put an end to the noisy 
day’s work; and the ship took 
her night station under the lea 
of the European shore, put out 
her torpedo-netting anew like 
a great steel skirt, and lay 
awaiting the return of day. 
Darkness gathered about her 
with that sudden descent which 
surprises men from the north 
used to the long twilight of 
summer, and long before mid- 
night land and sea were lost to 
view under the heavy cloak of 
a black starless sky. 

The officer of the watch, a 
Royal Naval Reserve lieutenant 
from the Orkneys, peered into 
the night and listened to the 
low gurgle and murmur of 
the tide running strongly 
through the torpedo - netting 
and making the ship swing 
slowly to her anchor. And as 
he listened an old Orcadian 
rhyme came into his head— 
‘* Eynhallow frank, Eynhallow free, 
Eynhallow stands in the middle of 

the sea; 
With a roarin’ roost on every side, 


Eynhallow stands in the middle of 
the tide.” 


So he stood: in the middle 
of another tide with a roarin’ 
roost on every side, and a ship 
under his feet which seemed as 
firm as the Eynhallow rock 
itself. Little did he think that 
before dawn she would prove 
but a frail refuge. As little 
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did he realise that the cam- 
paign on which he was en- 
gaged was but the latest link 
in a long chain of stirring 
events that had made the 
Hellespont famous from the 
most distant times. Had he 
been of a reflective turn of 
mind he might have conjured 
up before him the whole 
matchless pageant of history 
that lies folded in those narrow 
waters: the Trojan scene: the 
oft-repeated passage of that 
great sea-river by conquerors 
from East and West: the glory 
of Byzantium and its decay: 
the prowess and cruelty of the 
Ottoman Turks: and all the 
lore of those waters of ancient 
memory. But he was a simple 
seaman from the - merchant 
service, drawn into the service 
of the King at war, and no 
such high | historic thoughts 
came to distract him from the 
duties of his watch. 

Presently he was joined by 
another officer who came up 
from below for a breath of 
night air. They talked to- 
gether for a while, recalling 
the incidents of the day’s 
work, speculating upon the 
old theme of Ships v. Forts, 
pitying the “poor devils 
ashore” who were never out 
of fire, and wondering when 
Achi Baba would fall. They 
talked “shop” because there 
was nothing else to talk about ; 
and though the subjects never 
varied, they never seemed to 
lose their zest. In every 
ward-room of the motley fleet 
assembled round the snout of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, the 
same kind of talk might be 
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heard, varied a little in each 
ship, and always flavoured 
with the expressive service 
slang so beloved and so little 
understood by the Gentlemen 
of the Press who accompanied 
them. The officer of the watch 
and his companion continued 
their conversation in low tones 
for a while, and then stood 
for a moment silent. With a 
“Good night: I’m going to 
turn in,” the latter had set 
his foot on the topmost rail 
of the steel ladder and was 
about to descend when a 
sudden exclamation arrested 
him. He turned. 

“What’s that?” said the 
officer of the watch in a sharp 
whisper. 

“ Where?” 

“Over there,” he pointed to 
the shore on the port side, 

‘“‘T can’t see a thing.” 

They strained their eyes, 
peering out into the night. 
They listened intently, but 
heard nothing except the 
murmuring tide now sounding 
its eerie accompaniment to 
the inaudible movement out 
of sight. They strained their 
ears; but neither sight nor 
hearing but some other un- 
canny sense was awake in 
them hinting of something 
about to happen. 

The officer of the watch 
spoke again. 

“IT can’t see a thing, and 
I can’t hear anything; but I 
swear there’s something mov- 
ing out there.” He pointed 
again to the European shore. 

“Troops, perhaps?” 

“Can’t be; wed have been 
warned.” 


They waited again in silence. 
How long they stood tense, 
neither could afterwards say: 
each second was a long agony 
of suspense. The eddying tide 
whispered and bubbled beneath 
them. A faint stirring of the 
night air caressed their faces, 
But to their anxious questions 
no answer came. In the deep 
shadow under the land there 
was a secret, holding life or 
death perhaps, a moving threat 
hidden in the night. But what 
it was? or whence? or why? 
they could not tell. 

Suddenly the officer of the 
watch clutched his companion’s 
arm. 

“A destroyer. Look!” 

Just where a gully dipped to 
the sea there was a patch 
where land and water met that 
was faintly luminous. It was 
not light: merely less black 
than the rest: but the contrast 
was enough to give the eye an 
impression of light. With 
bursting pulses the watch- 
keeper saw a long, low, black 
shape pass stealthily across 
the patch. 

“Shall I challenge? It 
may be one of our ‘Beagles’ 
coming back from the Narrows. 
They went up towards Chanak, 
two of them, after dinner, I 
saw them.” 

“No; it can’t be. They’d 
never come like that. You've 
had no signal from the Fiag- 
ship?” 

“No.” 

“Then it’s der Tag for us, 
old man! Keep your eye 
on him, and I'll tell the 
skipper. You'd better pass 
the word for ‘ Action Stations’ 
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to the port battery. We 
must be quick about it, and 
quiet; otherwise our num- 
ber’s up.” ; 

He went to rouse the cap- 
tain. The officer of the watch 
made his preparations, watched 
his orders being swiftly and 
almost noiselessly carried out, 
and turned again to peer 
through the darkness. Two 
minutes passed. He inflated 
his “‘Gieve,” and as he tucked 
away the tube, a faint splash 
was heard in the darkness 
away on the port-beam. 

“God! <A torpedo,” he ex- 
claimed. 

He waited for the torpedo to 
strike—another long suspense: 
but within thirty seconds the 
splash was answered by a roar 
from the 4-in. port battery of 
hisown ship. Tongues of flame 
leapt from the muzzles, lighting 
up the night, and the shells 
whistled to their all but in- 
visible mark. But before they 
could fire another round, the 
torpedo” struck. The ship 
quivered, a tremor running 
through every plate and rivet: 
her stern shivered like the hind- 
quarters of a dog coming out 
of water. Then she was heaved 
upwards by some monstrous 
power beneath. <A great spout 
of water rose, and a great flame 
leapt out of the ship’s belly 
with a deafening roar, sending 
its licking tongues high in the 
midnight sky. And all this 
was simultaneous: the quiver, 
the heave, the spout, and the 
flame were all blended in one 
vast, hot, terrifying chaos. A 
second explosion followed, rend- 
ing the ship to her very vitals. 
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Guns, boats, men, all were 
flung into the air like leaves 
in a whirlwind: one of the 
steamboats was seen spinning 
like a blazing top a hundred 
feet up in the air. The great 
ship herself reeled over to port, 
hung awhile with her decks 
steep aslant, and then plunged. 
with a terrible hiss and roar 
to the bottom. The spot where 
she had been was thick with 
men and débris, the awful 
flotsam of a torpedoed battle- 
ship now lit up by a search- 
light’s occasional gleam. The 
risk to other ships was too 
great at first to permit any- 
thing more than a momentary 
and fitful use of their welcome 
beams by the destroyers and 
auxiliary craft hastening to 
the rescue. . Death might still 
lurk in the dark corners of the 
land on either side. And so, 
until the screening patrols had 
swept the strait, a wholesome 
caution shrouded the life-saving 
operations in gloom, Even 
without the pall of darkness 
the night was eerie enough. 
The cries of the injured men 
suffering agonies in the ice-cold 
water rang hideously through 
the still air; and though the 
work of rescue was well and 
quickly done as the picket- 
boats and trawlers: nosed their 
way about, death was too 
often too quick for them; and 
of those that lived, even with 
all the despatch and skill of 
the rescuers, many & survivor 
suffered the tortures of the 
damned in a desperate struggle 
with the freezing cold and 
the still more freezing fear 
that in the confusion and 
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darkness he would not be 
picked up. 

Two hours later the last 
searchlight had swept the 
eddying surface, the last picket- 
boat had returned. The sud- 
den danger had passed, leaving 


a wreck in its track: and the 


Il, 


The following evening four 
- officers sat at a bridge table 
in the deck smoking-room of 
an auxiliary lying in Mudros 
harbour. A burly merchant 
captain, wearing the woven 
stripes of a lieutenant -com- 
mander in the R.N.R. — the 
“tea-cosy ” decoration, as a fa- 
eetious merchant skipper once 
called it; his chief engineer, a 
good Scot, in great demand all 
over the harbour for his in- 


exhaustible stock of yarns; a 
lieutenant -commander, R.N., 
rescued ten days before from a 
torpedoed battleship, and now 


awaiting “disposal”; and a 
King’s messenger in the uniform 
of the Volunteer Reserve,—as 
well-mixed a foursome as ever 
played a hand. The call of 
war had brought them together 
from their vocations of peaceand 
had dumped them temporarily 
in the good ship Fauvette, which 
was wont in happier times to 
ply a busy trade between 
London and Bordeaux. They 
had hardly dealt the cards for 
a second game when a move- 
ment on deck disturbed them, 
and before they could rise to 
ascertain the cause a troupe 
of strangely clad youngsters 
appeared at the door. 
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“Waters of Asia, westward-beating 
waves 

Of estuaries, and mountain- warded 
straits, 

Whose solitary beaches long had lost 

The ashen glimmer of the dying day, 

Listened in darkness to their own lone 
sound 


Moving about the shores of sleep. . . .” 


“May we come in, sir?” 
said one of them, who was, in 
sober truth, a “thing of shreds 
and patches.” 

“Make yourselves at home, 
boys,” said the skipper, waving 
a chubby hand round the room, 

A signalman entered with 
his pad, and handed it to the 
skipper. 

“Gad! Of course,” he cried, 
“you're the stowaways we've 
been expecting all day. Well, 
what’s it like being tor- 
pedoed ?” 

There was silence. None of 
these midshipmen was adept 
at public speech in the presence 
of unknown superiors. So for 
the moment the skipper’s ques- 
tion remained unanswered. As 
they settled in a group in the 
corner of the smoking-room 
they presented a fine study in 
motley. Every stitch on their 
backs had been borrowed from 
willing lenders. One waddled 
in the blue overalls of a bene- 
volent but too burly friend ; 
another looked like an example 
of record promotion, for there 
were three gold stripes half- 
concealed under the folded cuff 
of a sleeve that was a hand’s- 
length too long for the wearer ; 
a third wore the tweeds of a 
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war correspondent, who had 
doubtless exacted “copy” as 
interest on the loan of his 
clothes ; and the rest of them, 
in various ways, completed the 
picture of incongruity. But 
for all that they had passed 
through one of the greatest 
ordeals of war, they showed 
but little sign of strain or fa- 
tigue, and only asked whether 
they might have something to 
smoke and whether they could 
write home. Their needs were 
supplied; and the skipper re- 
peated his question— 

“Come on and tell us what 
it’s like being torpedoed.” 

“Tt’s always the same,” broke 
in the lieutenant-commander 
at the card-table. “A fright- 


ful din: and a bit of a shake 
an’ a heave, and then you're 
in the water. Your ‘Gieve’ does 
That’s all there is 


the rest, 
to it.” 

“TIT wish to God tt was,” said 
a new hollow voice at the door. 
“T was on watch when the 
damned thing struck us, and 
I was in the water among the 
bodies for a hell of a time; 
and if that’s all you knew 
when you're packet sank, 
you're lucky, Damned lucky!” 
he repeated slowly in a dull 
voice, 

The figure in the doorway 
was at once familiar and 
strange, like that of a strong 
man grown suddenly wizened. 
He was visibly shrunken: and 
as he walked unsteadily across 
the room and sat down on a 
swivel-seat, he talked continu- 
ously but almost incoherently, 
half to himself and half to the 
watching group. The contrast 
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between him and the unscathed 
midshipmen was very strong 
and unexpected. He and they 
had come from the same ship, 
passed through the same night 
of alarm, and been hauled out 
of the same cold waters by the 
Same rescuing hands. The 
experience had set no mark 
upon the boys: yet in the 
grown man it had wrought 
such a sea-change as made one 
almost fear to look at him. His 
tanned cheeks were still brown, 
but it was a bloodless tint ; and 
the lines that seamed his face 
gave him asepulchral look. His 
eyes alone were bright—too 
bright. The softer quality 
that makes the human eye 
so expressive was gone, and - 
there remained a vivid stare 
as of eyes straining to see 
the invisible. There he was, 
in our company, but certain- 
ly not of it: for his brain 
was working and wandering 
whither we could not follow, 
and the words that canie from 
his lips were the half-automatic 
expression of an absent mind. 
“Gimme a cig’ret,” he said 
with the husky slurred ar- 
ticulation of a drunk man: 
and he sat puffing and biting 
the end of it into pulp. Then 
he would grip the short arms 
of his seat, start up and look 
downwards between his knees, 
and then sit down again with 
a look of shamed annoyance 
He was clearly struggling to 
get away from something, 
and we were powerless to 
help. 

We tried to distract him. 
The steward brought a tray 
loaded with sandwiches and 
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drinks, which he refused. We 
were getting a little uneasy 
about our strange guest; the 
doctor whom the skipper had 
sent for was long in coming, 
and each renewal of our efforts 
to divert the patient failed. 
We gave him the ‘ Bystander’ 
and ‘Punch,’ but he was be- 
yond the reach of Bairnsfather 
and George Morrow: we tried 
to draw him into a game at 
the table—poker, bridge, pa- 
tience, anything—but he re- 
mained immovable. 

At last the doctor, a thick- 
set bearded Fleet Surgeon, came 
and took charge, and reversed 
our procedure. Where we had 
been gentle, almost timid, he 
was rough, Where we had 
coaxed, he ordered. Where we 
had fumbled and faltered with 
the unknown, he acted with 
the confidence of experience, 
After a rapid examination and 
cross-examination, in the course 
of which he drew more from his 
victim in five minutes than we 
had extracted in an hour and 
more, he hustled him below and 
packed him into a bunk with 
various aids to sleep which he 
did not specify. Then the Fleet 
Surgeon returned to the smok- 
ing-room. 

““You’re a bright lot,” he 
said ; “ why didn’t you put him 
to bed at once? He’s abso- 
lutely done: but if he can 
sleep, he’ll be all right soon. 
Never seen a man quite so 
worn out.” 

“Do you mean to say that 
he’s only tired? He looked 
like going off his chump.” 

“So would you if your nerves 
had been living on shocks with- 


out any solid support. What 
he went through has got such 
a hold on him that until he’s 
had a good twenty-four hours’ 
sleep as a preliminary and a 
course of feeding up and reg- 
ular sleep without any work 
to do after that, he won’t quite 
know where he is. But 1 bet 
he’s sitting up and taking 
nourishment this time  to- 
morrow. He was on the verge 
of being a bad case, but we’ve 
caught him just in time.” 

The doctor was right. Our 
patient slept till midday next 
day, took a light meal and 
slept again till sunset. Then 
he awoke and dined; but in 
an hour he was asleep again. 
Clearly he had been put 
to bed at the psychological 
moment. By the following 
afternoon he was taking the 
air in a deck-chair, and 
ready — perhaps a little too 
ready, for his health—to talk 
about the sinking of his 
ship. 

When the explosion occurred 
he was thrown clear of the 
ship on the starboard side. 
He was half - stunned, but 
his swimming waistcoat kept 
him afloat. The rest must be 
told in his own words. 

“T don’t know how long it 
was before I realised where I 
was: but it was long enough 
to let me get pretty cold. 
You know what the water's 
like. I picked up two men 
close by me, still swimming, 
but pretty nearly done, Neither 
of them had belts on. One, 
I knew by his voice, was & 
ward-room steward. They 
hung on to me for a while, 
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the ‘Gieve’ keeping us all afloat 
so long as we made a bit of 
an effort ourselves. We could 
hear the picket- boats going 
about, and sometimes a search- 
light picked us up; but no- 
thing came near enough to 
rescue us. And before long one 
of the fellows hanging on to me 
began to groan and his teeth 
chattered. I told him to keep 
moving: but it was no good. 
He slipped off, and I never saw 
him again. That was bad 
enough: but when the other 
fellow’s teeth began the same 
game, I got the creeps; but I 
couldn’t save him, and after a 
few moments he went too. It 
was a ghastly feeling. The 
sudden silence, and the cold 
creeping right into me made 
me want to give up too: when 
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suddenly I thought I had 
touched bottom. I tried to 
walk, but the thing I touched 
slipped away: and I realised 
with a shudder what it was. 
And after that I swear I must 
have touched a dozen of them 
before I was picked up. That’s 
what knocked me out. But, I 
say, let’s chuck it. I must get 
away from it.” 

He passed his hand over his 
face. The old troubled look 
came back: and for the mo- 
ment I could see that, like 
Orestes pursued by the Furies, 
his spirit was haunted by the 
ghosts of the men whose bodies 
his feet had touched in the 
dark waters of the Hellespont. 
He had indeed suffered a sea- 
change: and the war was over 
for him, 
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ON THE FRINGE OF THE WORLD WAR. 


I, A TRAGEDY IN PERSIA, 


IT was through the streets 
of the ancient city of “ Hadji 
Baba” that we jolted to call 
on the charming wife of the 
Russian Consul, on Monday, 
May —th, 1915. 

The Cossack guard, with 
sheepskin .fez, drew to atten- 
tion and saluted as we passed 
out of the dusty heated street, 
made still hotter in our vicinity 
by the beggars, always numer- 
ous at our hospitable Ally’s 
Consulate. Quickly we slipped 
through the spacious court- 
yard, up the steps into the cool 
shade of a Persian garden, to 
the right of which lay the 
tennis-court, not indeed of 
green sward, but a smooth 
khaki floor, as though one of 
the high mud walls had fallen 
flat and been rolled and white- 
lined for the game. 

The court was already occu- 
pied, so we sat and chatted 
with our hostess, secretly ad- 
mired her frock and figure, 
drank tea and a refreshing 
home-made currant-wine, and 
gradually brought ourselves 
into touch with our fellow- 
guests. 

“ What’s the news?” 

This was the invariable ques- 
tion we asked of one another as 
we met, for was it not May 
1915, and were not eager hearts 
stretching for tidings from the 
dear Homeland? Beneficent 
Reuter flashed the chief events 
through vid India, and by 
the British Minister’s kindness 


European residents were privi- 
leged to read it, otherwise 
news would have been a month 
old, and what might not happen 
in that time? 

“Is there any bazaar news?” 

“Yes! The Belgian Cus- 
toms official is recalled to 
Teheran, and there is a diffi- 
culty between Von K and 
the Germans over some of the 
villages. Von K—— was the 
Russian Vice-Consul, manager 
of the Russian Bank, and stew- 
ard of the estates of a Prince 
of the Royal House, now ex- 
iled from the Empire. He 
spoke English fairly well, was 
a great admirer of our beloved 
land, and his only son had been 
tutored by a young English- 
man of Rugby and Oxford, 
who had hoped to take the 
lad home. But Antwerp had 
fallen, and the young Britisher 
had left post-haste to “do his 
bit.” 

I turned to look at Monsieur 
P—— and Von K , for they 
were earnestly conversing some 
few feet away: the former, 
short, dark, thick-set; the 
latter, tall, fair, well-formed, 
with gentle eyes, which made 
one doubt the rumours of se- 
verity with natives. His face 
was pale, tense, and drawn, 
as he rolled out his voluble 
French. Some anxiety seemed 
to be particularly pressing him, 
and I inquired of my neigh- 
bour if his wife, who had left 
the city some weeks before, in 
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a poor state of health, had ar- 
rived at Petrograd. 


The games were over, the sun 
had quickly set, and the small 
European community, glad of 
the cool evening breeze, separ- 
ated, little dreaming of the 
tragic blow which was so soon 
to fall on one of its members. 

It was Wednesday mid- 
night. Our house, some twenty 
minutes’ walk from the city’s 
centre, usually escaped what 
little din was countenanced by 
the authorities. I woke with 
a sudden start. Every dog 
seemed to be barking his 
loudest, and from one quarter 
to another the seeming cease- 
less chain of sound was wafted. 

What could it mean? I sat 
bolt upright and listened. 

Gradually the noise subsided 
and I sank to sleep once more, 
but not for long. 

Bang! bang! bang! rang 
through the house. 

“What is it?” I questioned 
wonderingly. 

“T must go at once,” replied 
my husband, as the bangs at 
the door were renewed with 
greater violence. Quickly he 
flung on a dressing-gown, and 
with a warning not to open 
the door without making some 
inquiries, I heard him call out 
“Who is it? What work 
have you?” using the Persian 
idiom. 

“Ts this the doctor’s house?” 
bawled the man. 

“Why? what do you want?” 

“We are the soldiers from 
the Russian Consulate and 
want the doctor.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“The Russian Bank manager 
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has been shot at midnight, and 
we want the doctor.” 

So poor Von K was 
probably dying, were my hus- 
band’s thoughts as he directed 
the men to the doctor’s house, 
and returned. Then this was 
the meaning of the city’s dogs’ 
terror. 

“What news 
morning bring?” 

It was quite true. There 
had been a farewell dinner 
at the Russian Consulate in 
honour of the departing Bel- 
gian. Von K had offered 
to drive the honoured guest 
home, and in passing through 
one of the principal gates of 
the city had been shot dead. 
The police had been near, but 
the assassin escaped into the 
doors of the combined Turkish 
and German Consulate, opposite 
which the deed was done. 

The Belgian jumped out and 
escaped to his house. The 
driver whipped up his horse, 
but a masterless carriage 
drove to the home of Von 
K , for his body was found 
a while after and carried back 
to the house he had recently 
left so happy a guest. 

There was a funeral the 
following day. The streets 
were lined with a silent popu- 
lace; the roofs crowded with 
veiled women, and the roads 
guarded by gendarmes. A 
subtle sense of bewilderment 
as to what these things might 
mean for Persia pervaded the 

lace. 

“What could these things 
mean?” was the question in 
every eye. None could tell. 
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It was some little time after 
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the funeral that I asked if 
Madam Von K had heard 
the sad news; only to receive 
the reply, “It was too great 
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a shock, she died on hearing 
it.” 

Two more 
orphans. 


children were 


II, A REGRETTABLE RIDE. 


To own a mount, and make 
good use of him to quickly leave 
the narrow heated streets for 
the river-bed or the desert 
beyond, is one of the pleasures 
of our small European com- 
munity. Some bestir them- 
selves at an early hour, 
especially during the summer, 
when the only opportunity for 
experiencing a little freshness 
in the dry air is before sunrise, 

The summer heat of 1915 
had been somewhat belated, 
and it was not until the 


middle of June that we really 
felt very uncomfortable from 


11 A.M. But the “Chehilhum 
bozurg,” or 40 days of greatest 
heat, began at the summer 
solstice, and each day grew 
less tolerable. 

So unvarying is the Persian 
climate that the native divides 
his year into a series of 40 
days, and prophesies the 
weather pretty accurately. 
The Chehilhum bozurg is fol- 
lowed by Chehilhum kurcheck, 
or 40 days of lesser heat, when 
the thermometer descends 
slightly. Then the cool 40 
days come, when there is a 
notable change of temperature. 
This goes on until the descent 
to the winter solstice, when the 
Chehilhum bozurg of greatest 
cold sets in. 

Rain and snew, too, are 
timed to fall at a certain date, 
which is seldom far out, and 


even the winds seem to obey a 
regular behest, The gentle 
rushing sound which ean be 
heard in the distance, as one 
treads the path in the still 
garden at springtime, is the 
voice of the zephyr which will 
presently sway every branch, 
whispering to each bud that it 
is time to awake. A marvel- 
lous change indeed follows as 
the buds respond to the wooing. 
Almond, peach, plum and cherry, 
apricot and pear, clothe them- 
selves in gaudy array ready 
for their bridal. “The wind 
that opens the bud” has indeed 
accomplished its work with 
splendour ! 

The sudden breezes of late 
autumn are sent to lay the 
already weakened leaves to 
mother earth to rest, but they 
had not arrived, and only a 
few leaves were amber, as early 
one morning in the first week of 
September our Consul-General 
set out of town to benefit by the 
exhilarating desert air. He was 
accompanied by some of the 
Consulate Indian Guard, not 
so much for protection as 
prestige. 

Mr X—— was profoundly 
respected by the Persians, not 
only on account of his office 
(the Persians have a very real 
friendliness and affection for 
Britain; how often have they 
said, “Why don’t you English 
come and do for us what you 
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have done for Egypt?”), but 
for his own personal qualities. 
His linguistic ability was re- 
markable, and he combined a 
conscientious devotion to duty, 
with such a punctilious observ- 
ance of the amenities of life, as 
made him an example to the 
whole community. He was a 
horseman of no mean attain- 
ment. On that September 
morning he sent one of the 
sowars to the English Tele- 
graph Office while he kept one 
other to accompany him to the 
desert. 

It was on his return journey 
that the event occurred. The 
two were riding at walking 
pace, just near the house which 
was used by the gendarmes for 
a hospital, when a man in the 
garb of a Persian peasant, who 
had been ordered to step on one 
side, suddenly turned round as 
MrX approached, and fired 
point-blank at both riders, 
The Indian fell mortally 
wounded, but mercifully the 
shot meant for the Consul 
passed between the arm and 
the right side, causing com- 
paratively little damage. He 
was able to gallop off immedi- 
ately to the Consulate to secure 
aid for the wounded Indian. 
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But it was too late. The poor 
fellow breathed his last as he 
was carried into the garden of 
the Church Missionary Society’s 
Hospital, near where the crime 
had been committed. The 
doctor hurried to see Mr X: ‘ 
who, after the dressing of the 
wound, attended to the many 
calls upon his time. 

That morning I had partic- 
ularly noticed an oppressive 
silence over the city ; there was 
an absence of sound even 
more noticeable than on the 
most solemn Moslem fast-day. 
My husband set out as usual, 
but I was startled by hearing 
his cycle bell in less than half 
an hour afterwards as he re- 
entered the compound to tell 
me of the startling event. 

He paid a call of sympathy 
on the Consul the day after, 
and, as he was leaving, com- 
miserated with the remaining 
Indian guard on the loss of 
one of their number, 

“ Any of us would have been 
proud to die in defending our 
Consul Sahib,” was the proud, 
astonishing, and totally unex- 
pected reply. Britain’s Em- 
pire can never die while such 
testimony can be borne to her 
sons | 


Ill, A SUDDEN SEND-OFF, 


To all outward appearances 
our life in Central Persia at 
the opening of 1915 seemed 
almost as patriarchal as ever. 
Certainly one motor did occa- 
sionally heot, and one motor- 
cycle throb, along the rugged 
streets, giving much concern 
to a shying mule or supercilious 


camel. The peasant ploughed 
his land and sowed his seed, 
doubtless ruminating over news 
of a war which seemed as 
though it could never reach his 
fields. 

An undefinable uneasiness at 
times crept over me; “ Have 
your house in order, you never 
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know what might happen,” it 
seemed to say. So persistently 
did this “inner consciousness ” 
return that there was nothing 
to do but calmly obey it, and 
in those early months boxes 
were sorted and their contents 
methodically arranged and 
numbered. Stores in “ ambars” 
were planned and a elear bird’s- 
eye view of one’s possessions 
mentally fixed. 

“Tcan take my holiday in 
peace,” I remarked, “for all is 
in order; if it should come to 
some sudden happening I- am 
as ready as it is humanly pos- 
sible to be.” 

At times I called myself 
foolish, especially as I thought 
of a friend’s letter which said, 
“‘ How safe you are from bombs 
and submarines.” 

When September came, how- 
ever, the foolishness proved to 
be a merciful premonition for 
preparedness, which drew forth 
profound thankfulness, 

It was a grave head of the 
household who walked his cycle 
into the compound a day or 
two after the Consul-General 
had been shot at, and said, 
“The British Government have 
ordered all Allied subjects to 
leave the city as speedily as 
matters can be arranged.” 

“It won't take me long to 
prepare; all is in order.” 

“The parties have been 
planned, we cannot all go at 
ence.” 

“When may we order the 
carriage for Teheran?” 

“Carriage for Teheran? 
There’s no going that way 
unless you travel luggage-less 
and go to-day. The Russians 
must take that road to their 
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own land, and we Britishers 
must go south to avoid a jam.” 

“South? But we can’t, the 
Shiraz-Bushire road is unsafe, 
through German intrigue.” 

“There’s the Ahwaz road, 
and we are to take that.” 

“That?” I echoed. “ How- 
ever shall I get through? For 
the strongest that road is a 
nightmare.” 

I had left England, after 
several years of illness, with 
strict medical orders to attempt 
no rough travelling, and here 
was the roughest and steepest 
of roads to be taken, with no 
alternative. My husband went 
on with his duties, for the time 
was short and there was much 
to do. I turned my attention 
to the house, and quietly ordered 
the servant to dismantle vari- 
ous rooms, packed goods in the 
“ambars,” and then began to 
fill boxes. “How thankful I 
am for my ‘clairvoyance,’” I 
murmured to myself— at any 
rate I am confusionless.” 

Ladies had been ordered not 
to leave their houses, so any 
urgent message had to be 
written in the midst of much 
busy-ness. 

We all felt weirdly far away 
from one another, yet so near! 
All going, yet with no good- 
bye calls! I sent messages to 
some of my Persian lady friends 
and walked through the garden 
to see those in the “anderun” 
portion of our house now 0oc- 
cupied by the owner, and which 
could be reached without going 
into the street. 

The new bride (I had been 
at her wedding three months 
before), and the older ladies, 
greeted me with the usual 
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phrases, “Peace be upon you,” 
“In the name of God enter,” 
“Your place is very empty.” 
They brought out tea in 
their best tea-glasses with 
silver holders, and although I 
could ill spare the time, I had 
to be entertained and tell the 
news | 
“You are packing up.” 
“Why are you 
‘You are quite safe 


“ Oh, we are not afraid. Our 
King, through his Government, 
has told us to leave your city, 
and we must obey.” 

“But there is no need for 
you to go.” 

“Don’t you understand? 
Some one in your city shot at 
our Consul-General. He re- 


presents our King. He has 
been dishonoured. We cannot 
stay. You must learn to treat 


our King’s representative with 
respect. We should not shoot 
your Shah’s representative in 
England.” 

Still they urged me not to 
go, and as a final appeal said: 
“You keep the house so very 
very clean and beautiful, we 
do want you to stay.” 

So there was some self -in- 
terest in their pleading — the 
care of their property! I 
smiled and thanked them for 
their good opinion and wishes, 
and not without some sadness 
bade them farewell. 

“God be with you,” they 
called. “To God we commit 
you,” I heard them murmur 
as I left the sunny compound, 
to plunge once more into 
travelling plans. 

My husband had also been 
saying farewell that afternoon, 
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and one leave - taking had 
deeply impressed him. He 
had visited a Persian friend 
whose home was near—a tall, 
handsome man, with those 
aquiline features so constantly 
found in the better class of 
Persian. At one time he had 
been Governor of a well- 
known town on the Gulf; at 
another the chief of the city’s 
police, but his friends lamented 
that he was too honest for 
that post to bring him the 
wealth it should have done, 
He was a passionate patriot, 
had a keen insight into affairs, 
and read, spoke, and wrote 
English with ease. He re- 
ceived my husband with gentle 
courtesy, but without a ves- 
tige of his usual brightness 
and cheer. He spoke of the 
British occupation of Bushire 
somewhat bitterly, and no- 
thing would convince him of 
its necessity. 

“Tt seems as though we 
shall have to fight both 
English and Russians,” he re- 
marked, 

“How can you? You have 
no army, no guns,” 

“Yes, I know we should 
lose, but we should be all the 
better friends afterwards.” He 
then expressed great sorrow at 
the order to leave, and with 
deep emotion declared: “I 
feel I shall never smile again, 
to think that an English 
Consul has been fired upon 
in I It can’t have been 
a Persian: it must have been 
a German or Austrian in 
Persian peasant’s garb.” 

He begged to be allowed to 
do something for us, and sent 
a letter after ae” husband 

K 
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saying Adieu, and wishing us 
a safe journey—once more 
requesting to be of some 
service. 

As I look back upon those 
days, I wonder how we pressed 
so much into them—arrang- 
ing, packing, selling. Our 
horse and donkey, sheep and 
chickens, had to be speedily 
sold, besides perishable stores 
—all at what price we could 
get, and the Persian loves a 
bargain ! 

At last we were ready! 

Beds and bedding, cooking- 
pots and food, folding chairs, 
and a flimsy bell-tent to 
afford some shelter from the 
burning sun during the day 
—for travelling would have 
to be at night so early in the 
autumn—were all ready for 
the animals. 

My husband was to ride a 
mule, on each side of which 
was slung a saddle-bag and 
the centre piled with bed- 
ding !—a comparatively com- 
fortable but somewhat elevated 
seat. I had prepared a pair 
of “kajavehs” for our boy of 
three and myself. 

A kajaveh, What is it? 
Take a large dog kennel, big 
enough for the largest re- 
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triever, knock out the entire 
front and make a curved in- 
stead of a pointed roof. Cover 
it with waterproof paper and 
maroon cotton damask, and 
there you have our “car,” in 
which we resided for at least 
one-third of each of nineteen 
somewhat tedious days. Two 
were bound together by ropes 
of goats’ hair and then slung 
on each side of the strongest 
mule. But I am getting on 
too fast. The kajavehs and 
mules were not to be used 
for the first stage—it was a 
smooth road, so we decided to 
drive. 

We said good-bye to the 
canary and the dog, giving 
them over to their caretakers : 
we turned to shake hands with 
the friends and dependants 
near, then jumped into the 
rickety hired droshky, which 
was to be our last luxury for 
some daystocome. We passed, 
seemingly unnoticed, out of the 
city, through the Armenian 
quarter, past the “tower house” 
where we had spent so restful 
a holiday only a month before. 
The setting sun beat into 
the carriage. We sat silent, 
with thoughts too deep for 
words ! 


IV. A MEMORABLE JOURNEY. 


It was quite dark when we 
drove into the side lane in 
which our lodging for the 
night was situated. The other 
members of the party—a fam- 
ily of parents and two small 
children, and two single ladies 
—had left the city earlier. 
They had kindly seen to the 


preparation of our evening 
meal, and after putting the 
tiny ones to bed, we sat down 
under the stars to feast on 
cold chicken. Every one was 
very tired and glad to retire 
to rest, or at least to try to do 
so between the intervals of 
donkeys’ chorus, for many were 
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tethered in the yard just be- 
neath our bedroom windows. 

The servants called us at 
2 A.M., and after some break- 
fast we packed our beds and 
bedding, besides seemingly end- 
less other paraphernalia, and 
went out into the narrow street 
to see the animals loaded, and 
make certain that the kajavehs 
and palaquis (two smaller kaja- 
vehs slung on a donkey for 
two children) were properly 
balanced. I was lifted into 
mine, which went up seesaw 
fashion when the man-servant 
and baby boy were seated in 
the other. The servant was 
short and of light weight, but 
some adjustment was necessary 
before all was equalised. Fin- 
ally, a heavy stone was slung 
on to my “car” and we began 
our jolting, to ameliorate which 
the inside of the kajavehs were 
well padded with pillows and 
cushions. These did not tend 
to coolness, but that or com- 
parative comfort had to be 
sacrificed. 

We dismounted for luncheon 
at about 11 A.M., and afterwards 
pursued our monotonous desert 
way until 4 P.M., when we 
sighted a pretty village on one 
side of which was a stream 
and rice-field, and on the other 
an excellent camping-ground, 
firm and clean, which had 
evidently been prepared by 
the villagers for passing 
travellers. 

The afternoon sun had been, 
to say the least, too decidedly 
hot, and our gratitude ean be 
imagined when the servant 
announced the samovar ready, 
and that spelt tea. We were 
agreeably surprised by the first 
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day’s venture, and apart from 
some stiffness and weariness 
had managed better than we 
expected. Our boxes were 
piled in the centre of the 
camping-ground, and the two 
tents (ours merely a seaside 
bathing variety), servants, and 
armed guards at various in- 
tervals round. The armed 
guards accompanied us one 
stage and then were replaced 
by another set. They were 
supposed to keep off thieves, 
but they were rogues them- 
selves, and it was really a case 
of setting a thief to catch a 
thief. 

The next two or three days 
were similar in events, and 
along smooth road. One was 
becoming accustomed to the 
helplessness of one’s elevated 
position, especially helpless 
when the muleteer flung the 
single chain which guarded 
the animal into the kajaveh 
and fled beyond earshot to 
smoke and chat with his 
brother. I protested again 
and again at the treatment, 
only to be met by a cynical 
smile and assured that the 
mule was quite safe. 

It certainly did need some 
assurance, especially when the 
mule lowered his head to touch 
the ground in order to ease his 
neck of the pressure of the 
kajaveh. He bent that shelter 
at such an angle as threatened 
to toss us, without ceremony, 
immediately in front of his 
nose. As the road was steadily 
becoming more difficult, a 


passing traveller, who was 
making the journey on foot, 
was hired on condition that 
the chain never left his hand. 
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I had some difficulty in keeping 
him to his bargain, but his 
presence made the helpless 
sitting less of a strain, especi- 
ally in the very precipitous 
parts which we were presently 
to experience. 

It was after luncheon one 
day that we traversed our 
first “kotal” or rocky shoulder 
of a mountain-range. The 
occupants of kajavehs and 
palaquis were ordered to 
descend from their perches, 
riders dismounted from their 
mules, and grown-ups were 
told to walk, while the three 
children were carried. My 
husband knew that to walk on 
such a road was a physical 
impossibility for me, so I was 
hoisted on to the quietest 
animal, and we began the 


ascent of a circuitous series of. 


narrow steps worn in the 
rocks. On one side they 
formed a wall some six to eight 
feet high, and as the empty 
kajavehs grated and bumped 
and swayed and rocked, one 
could but realise the wisdom 
of the muleteers’ orders. At 
last the highest point was 
reached and we curved round 
to descend, a process which 
was even more perilous and 
jolting than the ascent, for it 
seemed as though one could 
not escape slipping from the 
bedding down in front of the 
animal whose back made such 
acute angles. But we did 
gain more level ground, and 
then I was told I could sit in 
my car once more. It was a 
helpless piece of humanity, 
however, which was lifted off 
the mule, and after lying on 
the ground for some little time, 
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to allow the body to recover 
from the terrible shaking, my 
husband lifted me into the 
kajaveh. It was not until the 
end of the journey that he told 
me I had immediately fainted, 
and lay back as though lifeless 
for the rest of the stage. Pure 
air, I suppose, gradually re- 
vived me, and I was able to 
continue the next day; not, 
indeed, over “kotals,” but on 
roads precipitous, where one 
could keep in the car, and even 
though the path was so narrow 
that one kajaveh hung sheer 
over precipices dipping hun- 
dreds of feet, and where one 
false step or a sudden stampede 
would have meant a hurl to 
certain death. 

There were wooded valleys, 
entirely green, some where the 
trees were made more vivid by 
a background of red earth; 
some with the tender green of 
the rice-plant. Each day 
brought a new view. Deep 
gorges, to be zigzagged down 
one side and zigzagged up the 
other. One looked in amaze- 
ment when the foot of some 
heights were reached, for it 
seemed impossible that such a 
straight wall could have been 
traversed. Never, however, 
shall I forget one panorama 
which broke, nay, smote (80 
sudden was the change), on my 
sight. 

It was one midday when a 
sharp turn revealed such a view 
of the Creator’s wonderful work 
as bowed one’s spirit in awe. 
We were on a great height of 
a bare and rocky range ; below 
us spread hill after hill, studded 
with low and shady trees—the 
oak forests which we were told 
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we should pass through—all 
backed by a tremendous khaki 
wall of rock, seemingly touch- 
ing the sky, and in the crevices 
of which snow still lingered. 
With an exclamation of joyous 
surprise, I delightedly dwelt on 
the scene: the sun, the earth, 
the trees, the heights, all spoke 
of glory! 

It would take some days to 
reach the farthest limit, and 
we were to camp often in those 
valleys, and then, so I heard 
the muleteer say, we should 
reach the “ Kotal of the Pearl,” 
which ran over that seemingly 
impassable height. Each diffi- 
cult part we had travelled we 
had been assured that it was as 
nothing to the famous “ Pearl 
Pass.” So we possessed our 
souls in patience, and revived 
ourselves for a supremely final 
effort. After that our perilous 
way descended to the Plain of 
Malamir, which had so often 
been the tramping-ground of 
armies, and which extended to 
the head of the Persian Gulf 
itself, 

One or two thrilling incidents 
occurred before that pass was 
reached, 

At the end of one stage we 
descended for our camp into 
& gorge flanked by high rocks, 
It was a veritable oven even 
in the night, but as water 
flowed through it was decided 
to put up with the disadvan- 
tage of temperature. The next 
morning we ascended the nar- 
row road, only to begin to 
descend immediately. We were 
& tremendous party, some three 
hundred animals, for we had 
been joined by others for 
safety’s sake. 
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There we were, one long 
stream threading a limited space, 
jutting rocks on one side, slop- 
ing rocky earth on the other. 
The animals seemed in one long 
entanglement, and the muleteer, 
evidently scenting danger, came 
and took the chain of my mule. 
The muddle seemed less likely 
to clear, so I demanded that 
my boy and myself should be 
lifted down. As this involved 
some extra trouble, the man 
scorned my fears and derisively 
remarked to a fellow-country- 
man, “This lady has no heart,” 
meaning that I lacked courage. 
It was not a pleasant phrase, 
but heart or no heart, I insist- 
ed upon descent. At last he 
yielded, and we gratefully 
pressed Mother Earth. 

Scarcely had I been out 
three minutes when a mule 
laden with heavy and project- 
ing boxes stampeded past; one 
box passed under the kajaveh, 
lurched to free itself, and in 
so doing lifted our conveyance 
completely off the animal. 

Grateful, indeed, I was that 
the possession of “no heart” 
had led to caution, or neither 
the man-servant, child, or my- 
self would probably have lived 
to tell the tale. 

The incident saved me from 
any further insinuation of 
cowardice, and the muleteer’s 
estimation of a mere woman 
changed somewhat when my 
husband told him that his 
“ gold”’ was in those kajavehs, 
and that they must be carefully 
guarded. The idea of a man’s 
wife being his wealth greatly 
amused the caravan, and I 
constantly heard myself alluded 
to as the “Chief's gold.” 
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We passed over “ The Pearl ” 
without exciting incident, but 
it was on a comparatively level 
piece of road that we had a 
rather perilous adventure, The 
kajavehs were swaying along 
in the moonlight after a rather 
trying spell, when suddenly the 
mule stumbled and our cars fell 
over his head, flat on their 
fronts, burying us completely. 
Mercifully he never budged 
until they were straightened 
and we descended. Our rest- 
ing-place was near, so I walked 
the remaining way, too shaken 
and nervous to resume my seat. 

Another time the animal 
turned as we were passing a 
tree, and a thick branch lodged 
itself inside my car. The mule 
tried to drag himself away, 
leaving us in mid-air. We 
were rescued just in time! 

Our camping-places became 
worse as we neared the Gulf; 
they were mere open enclosures, 
thick with stable refuse, which 
covered one with dirt and dust 
every time there came a breath 
of heated air. 

But our trials were nearly 
over, and the last level stage 
brought us to our own British 
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community living at Ahwaz. 
They welcomed us into their 
houses, and helped us te forget 
the trials of the way. Mr 
Coffey, the manager of the 
Ahwaz branch of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia; Mr Wilson, 
Messrs Lynch’s representative ; 
Mr Hedges of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph Department ; 
and the officials of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, all ex- 
celled in kindness and hospit- 
ality. 

For several days fresh “ re- 
fugees”’ arrived. The Consular 
party were the last. They 
told us of an incident which 
had amused them some few 
stages out of I . The Consul- 
General paid a visit to a friendly 
chief whose house was near. 
Judge of his surprise to find 
a party of Germans actually in 
the reception-room. He had left 
them in I——, but with usual 
“make-sure” policy they had 
somehow managed to win the 
race, evidently in the hope of 
stirring up enmity where 
friendliness had been, thus 
making the journey more diffi- 
cult for the British. 

Their mission was a failure. 
































To a_ generation which 
counts globe-trotting among 
its hobbies there may not 
seem any obvious connection 
between travel and war; but 
in earlier times, when merely 
to leave one’s native shore 
was an adventure, and disease, 
starvation, robbery, and mur- 
der were among the ordinary 
risks of a long journey by sea 
or land, the two enterprises 
had more in common—so much 
indeed that to the Elizabethans 
it did not seem incongruous 
to include in a book of travels 
an account of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. History had 
already given them examples 
of the way in which war and 
travel might be connected. 
The Crusaders went to the 
East to fight, but, the fight- 
ing over, many remained to 
trade, while others penetrated 
farther afield to visit remote 
and unknown lands. Later, 
when adventurers turned to 
the New World in quest of 
trade and = discovery, they 
found that their right to 
pursue these aims had to be 
won by armed force. The 
transition was an easy one, 
because, down to the sixteenth 
century at any rate, the quali- 
ties required by a traveller 
and a soldier were very much 
the same—qualities which may 
be summed up in Stevenson’s 
phrase, “a taste for high and 
heroic forms of excitement.” 
The increased safety and com- 
fort of modern life have re- 
duced to a minimum the occa- 
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sions which arouse such a 
feeling, and it has needed a 
war, plunging us into new and 
unprecedented conditions and 
bringing us face to face with 
undreamt-of dangers, to give 
us something of the same out- 
look on life as our forefathers 
had in the days of Elizabeth. 
This year, the tercentenary of 
the death of Hakluyt, seems 
a fitting time to consider in 
detail the way in which our 
present conditions resemble 
those which he describes, and 
differ from those which pre- 
vailed three years ago. We 
must not, of course, labour the 
point unduly: some of the re- 
semblances may be due merely 
to coincidence, and not to the 
fact that we are at war; but 
it will probably be admitted 
that, whereas our chief feel- 
ing on reading MHakluyt’s 
‘Voyages’ a few years ago 
was an amazed admiration at 
the exploits recorded, to-day 
it is rather a sympathetic in- 
terest, a recognition of the 
kinship between us and our 
ancestors, which enables us to 
appreciate their point of view. 
Zeppelins and submarines have 
made us familiar with dangers 
as great as any they expe- 
rienced, and even the exploits 
of Drake and Raleigh no longer 
seem incredible since we have 
read the story of Mons and 
Suvla Bay. 

The limits of “ Elizabethan 
Travel Literature” are difficult 
to define, for nearly all the 
writers of the period were to 
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some extent inspired by the 
recent discoveries. Shake- 
speare, when he uses nautical 
illustrations, makes Othello en- 
tertain Desdemona with tales 
of distant lands, or refers to 
the ‘“‘still- vexed Bermodthes” 
and the “map with the aug- 
mentation of the Indies”; 
Marlowe, describing the con- 
quests of Tamburlaine and the 
boundless ambitions of Faustus ; 
Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Chap- 
man, and many others, who 
have more definite references 
to contemporary discovery,— 
all show the influence in vari- 
ous ways. If we confine our- 
selves to travel literature as 
such, however, there is one 
writer whose name stands out 
above all the rest — Richard 
Hakluyt, whose collection, ‘The 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques & Discoveries of the 
English Nation,’ was published 
in 1589. Thirty-six years later, 
Samuel Purchas, who had 
helped Hakluyt in the collec- 
tion of his material, issued a 
supplementary volume called 
‘Hakluytus Posthumus, or 
Purchas his Pilgrimes.’ All 
the most important works of 
travel of the sixteenth century 
—such as those of Raleigh, 
Eden, Coryat, and Sandys—are 
included, or quoted from, in 
these two collections. Begin- 
-ning with such legendary ex- 
ploits as a voyage of Arthur, 
King of Britain, to which the 
date 517 is assigned, they trace 
the history of travel through 
the Middle Ages down to 
their own time. In dealing 
with the achievements of his 
contemporaries, Hakluyt’s me- 
thod, which was generally fol- 
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lowed by Purchas also, is to 
give the accounts of voyages 
and adventures in the words 
ef those who took part in 
them, merely editing them to 
the extent of selecting the im- 
portant parts and leaving out 
the unessential. He has thus 
been the means of preserving 
for us the log-books and jour- 
nals of many discoverers whose 
adventures would otherwise be 
lost in oblivion; for there 
were few who, like Raleigh, 
aspired to literary fame them- 
selves, and not many whose 
exploits, like Drake’s, made 
sufficient stir in an age of 
great achievements te inspire 
others to write about them. 
Indeed, Purchas says that the 
“‘worthy mariners” whose do- 
ings he relates “are so farre 
from taking any of these 
things to their owne praise 
or glory, that some of them 
have ever done their best to 
suppresse them from being 
printed.” 

It must be confessed that in 
dealing with material of an 
earlier date, Hakluyt and 
Purchas show nothing of the 
critical spirit in which modern 
students would approach it, 
but quote from medieval 
writers like Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and Sir John Mandeville 
as if they were entirely trust- 
worthy. It is only natural, 
however, that at a time of fo 
many discoveries the most ex- 
travagant stories should be 
believed. It had been proved 
that the earth, apparently flat, 
was in reality a globe round 
which a ship might sail; 4 
new continent had been dis- 
covered where generations of 
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men had believed there was 
only sea; none of the wonders 
of this new world could be 
more astonishing than its very 
existence. We may smile, from 
the heights of our superior 
knowledge, at the simplicity 
of those who believed the 
travellers’ tales of men with 
no heads, and similar marvels; 
but, even in these enlightened 
days, let the ordinary channels 
of news be temporarily closed, 
and our ready acceptance of 
the most fantastic rumours 
shows that in the matter of 
credulity we differ not a whit 
from our ancestors, 

The sixteenth century was 
pre-eminently an age of experi- 
ment; so many strange things 
had already come to pass that 
nothing could be regarded as 
certain, and the most reckless 
ventures seemed to have a 
chance of success. We are 
living in much the same cir- 
cumstances to-day. We, too, 
have had to learn how to adapt 
ourselves to changed conditions, 
and we have done so in much 
the same spirit as the Eliza- 
bethans did; there is the same 
freshness of interest in the 
novelty of it all, combined 
with a matter-of-fact composure 
which refuses to be disturbed 
by the unknown. In our 
motives, too, there is the same 
mingling of lofty idealism with 
practical self-interest. We 
are told on the one hand that 
we are fighting to defend the 
liberties of small nations, and 
on the other that our aim is to 
capture Germany’s trade. It 
may be that we are a race 
which needs the combination 
of these two motives to inspire 
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us to great achievements. The 
Elizabethan sailors, at any rate, 
were not mere visionaries ; their 
voyages had a very definite 
object, which was the dis- 
covery of a short sea- passage 
to the riches of the East. 
The desire for wealth, how- 
ever, could not alone (fill 
men with the resolute courage 
to persevere in the face of all 
obstacles, and the stubborn 
pride which thought it a dis- 
grace to abandon an enterprise 
once begun. This was the 
spirit in which Cavendish 
swore to sink his ship with all 
hands rather than be so “ in- 
famous and beggarly ” as to 
turn back with his mission un- 
accomplished ; and. Chancellor, 
thinking that nothing eould be 
more dishonourable than “ for 
feare of danger to avoyd and 
shun great attempts,” deter- 
mined “either to bring that to 
passe which was intended, or 
else to dye the death.” The 
prestige of their country and 
their religion was at stake, as 
well as personal glory; and 
they found no difficulty in 
reconciling this-sentiment of 
patriotism and _ self-respect 
with their dreams of finding 
El Dorado, or their more 
practical satisfaction at the 
capture of treasure-laden gal- 
leons. Their varied motives 
are well set forth in the in- 
structions issued by the Mus- 
covy Company to Jonas Poole, 
master of the barque Elizabeth: 
“So carrie yourselfe in the 
businesse .. . as God may be 


glorified, our Countrey bene- 
fited, yourselfe credited, and we 
in our desires satisfied.” 

It was natural that at such 
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a time the whole nation, 
whether inspired by patriotic 
or mercenary motives, should 
turn its eyes seaward, and 
realise the importance of naval 
power as much as we do to- 
day. “Now for the services of 
the Sea,” says Purchas, “ they 
are innumerable ; it is the great 
Purveyor of the World’s Com- 
modities to our use, Conveyor 
of the Excesse of Rivers, Uniter 
by Traffique of all nations; it 
is an open field for Merchand- 
ise in Peace, a pitched field 
for the most dreadfull fights 
of Warre;.. . mayntayneth 
(as in our Iland) a Wall of 
Defence and waterie Garrison 
to guard the State” — with 
much more to the same effect. 
A similar view is expressed 
more concisely in a fifteenth- 
century poem quoted by Hak- 
luyt, entitled “ Libel [7.e., little 
book] of English Policy.” 


‘* The ende of battaile is peace sikerly, 

And power causeth peace finally. 

Kepe then the sea that is the wall of 
England : 

And then is England kept by Goddes 
hande.” 


The writer deplores the 
commercial privileges we have 
allowed other nations to gain, 
urges statesmen not to give up 
the advantages of sea-power, 
and realises the possibilities of 
a blockade in time of war. 


‘And if they would be our full enemies, 

They should not passe our stremes 
with merchandise ; 

.. . Without wich they may not live 
at ease. 

Thus must hem sterve, or with us 
must_have peace.” 


It is true that the chief 
enemies whose rivalry he fears 
are Holland and Spain, and 
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that an integral part of his 
policy consists in the possession 
of Calais by the English, but 
these are details; in all es- 
sentials his advice is as sound 
to-day as at any period of our 
history. There could hardly 
be.a better motto for an island 
nation than is contained in the 


_ following couplet : 


‘*Cherish marchandise, keepe the 
admiraltie ; 

That we bee Masters of the narrowe 
see,” 


‘Hakluyt quotes from other 
interesting documents which 
prove that this policy was 
acted on at a very early date. 
An extract from the Saxon 
laws, of about the eighth 
century, shows that a merchant 
who had “passed thrise over 
the wide seas, of his owne 
craft,” obtained the rank of a 
thane. He also gives a list of 
the English fleet before Calais 
in the time of Edward IIL, 
which consisted of 700 ships, 
manned by 14,151 mariners, 
while the sum _ total of 
“Estrangers their ships and 
mariners” was 38 ships and 
805 men. It is interesting to 
notice, however, that of the 
English fleet only twenty-five 
were “the King’s ships”; the 
rest were provided by the 
various seaports, Yarmouth 
heading the list with forty- 
three, and London coming fifth 
with twenty-five. Purchas 
gives an account of an ex- 
pedition sent in 1620 against 
the Algerian pirates, who seem 
to have been as elusive as 
German commeree - raiders. 
On this occasion the English 
fleet, of which the flagship was 
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the Lion (“ burden sixe hundred 
tuns, men two hundred and 
fiftie, Peeces of Brasse Ord- 
nance forty’), consisted of 
eighteen ships in all, only six 
belonging to the Navy. 

The part played by mer- 
chant ships in these expedi- 
tions is remarkable, in view 
of what is taking place to- 
day. A few years ago we 
looked on the Navy as a 
highly - specialised profession, 
and discussed the status and 
rights of merchantmen as a 
thing apart; but now that 
we have heard of a Cunard 
liner towing a disabled war- 
ship out of action, and find 
fishing -trawlers dignified by 
the title of His Majesty’s 
Ships, we have almost re- 
turned to the times when 
any one who owned a vessel 
hastened to place it at the 
Queen’s service, so that the 
fleet which defeated the 
Spanish Armada was more 
than half composed of pri- 
vateers. Indeed, Elizabeth’s 
reluctance to risk her ships 
in battle was so marked that 
in 1592 the Earl of Cumber- 
land, starting on an expedi- 
tion to Porto Rico, preferred 
not to use the “ships royal,” 
but approached certain mer- 
chants whom he found more 
enterprising. These merchant- 
ships went armed, as ours do 
now, for they never knew 
when they might meet an 
enemy. Of their exploits it 
18 unnecessary to speak in 
detail, for we have seen 
similar ones in our own time. 
The Amity, which, after fight- 
ing two Spanish ships for 
ve hours, compelled them 
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both to surrender, and the 
Richard, a twenty-ton pinnace 
with a crew of fourteen, which 
captured a much larger Portu- 
guese ship, after calmly order- 
ing her crew to abandon her, 
have their worthy descendants 
in the Clan M‘Tavish, which 
with her one gun engaged the 
heavily armed Moewe, and the 
Wandle, which emerged vic- 
torious from half an hour's 
combat with a submarine. 

In the days of Elizabeth, 
it must be confessed, merchant- 
ships could not claim to be 
armed merely for defensive 
purposes. They were certainly 
supposed not to encroach on 
the preserves of a friendly 
nation; but a wide discretion 
was allowed them, and if the . 
Queen was on terms of peace 
with the rulers of France or 
Holland, it did not follow that 
her subjects at the other end 
of the world would find no 
cause of friction with natives 
of those countries. Indeed, 
the attitude of the Elizabethan 
seamen towards all foreign 
nations seems to have been 
very like the traditional one 
attributed to the British work- 
man: “There’s a foreigner; 
‘eave “arf a brick at ’im.” 
When they saw a sail on the 
horizon, they gave chase to it, 
without waiting to consider to 
what nationality it belonged ; 
and if they overtook it, they 
could generally find some 
excuse for a fight. They 
recognised different degrees of 
hostility, however; they would 
combine with any Christian 
nation against Turks or other 
Mohammedans, and we hear of 
temporary alliances with the 
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French and Dutch against the 
common enemy, Spain. The 
friendship with the Dutch, 
however, waned in the seven- 
teenth century with the de- 
velopment of the East Indian 
trade, in which they were our 
most serious rivals. Purchas 
’ continually finds himself obliged 
to “mollify” the language of 
the traders whose reports he 
quotes, and to explain that the 
crimes alleged against these 
Dutchmen in the East must 
not be attributed to the whole 
nation. The cause of most. of 
the friction was the system by 
which the various monarchs 
and governments gave their 
subjects exclusive rights in 
certain territories ; each, there- 
fore, had some grounds for 
looking on the rest as inter- 
lopers, and the English seamen 
considered it a personal insult 
to the Queen if foreigners did 
not regard her with the same 
respect and loyalty as they did 
themselves. As William Haw- 
kins, in the next reign, said to 
a Portuguese captain: “The 
King of England’s license is 
as good as the King of 
Spain’s, and he that saith the 
contrary is a traytor and a 
Villaine.” 

This aggressiveness, it may 
be hoped, we have by now out- 
grown, but in some respects 
our relations with other coun- 
tries have much in common 
with the Elizabethans’. The 


war has done for us what the 
sixteenth-century discoveries 
did for the Englishmen of that 
day: it has helped to break 
down our insular aloofness, and 
brought us into closer contact 
with other nations. 


Men who 
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before had never left their own 
country, have now lived for 
months, or years, abroad ; even 
those of us who have stayed 
at home have heard and read 
more about foreign countries 
than we had done in the 
rest of our lifetime. It was 
the same in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. There is hardly a part 
of the known world into which © 
the travellers quoted by Hak- 
luyt and Purchas had not pene- 
trated, and they did not confine 
themselves to describing their 
own adventures, but conscienti- 
ously recorded all they could 
learn of the government, re- 
ligion, language, and customs 
of each country they visited. 
They fought with the Turks in 
the Mediterranean, with the 
Spaniards in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, with the Portuguese 
and Dutch in the Far East; 
they mixed with the natives 
of North and South America, 
Barbary, Java, and Greenland; 
they were received in Tartary 
by the Khan, in India by the 
Great Mogul, and in Russia 
by Ivan the Terrible and his 
successors. The description of 
Russia, which was less known 
in England at that time than 
some more distant lands, is 
especially interesting to us 
now. It was in 1553 that 
Richard Chancellor, attempt- 
ing to find the North-east 
Passage to Cathay, landed in 
the north of Russia; the Mus- 
covy Company was formed soon . 
afterwards; the friendliest of 
messages were exchanged be- 
tween the monarchs of the two 
countries, and commercial inter- 
course between them rapidly 
developed. Ivan, belying his 
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reputation, received the Eng- 
lish ambassadors and traders 
with the utmost cordiality; and 
Parchas, many years later, at- 
tempting to give an impartial 
survey of the Tsar’s character, 
found that the merchants, to 
whom he applied for informa- 
tion, could not be induced to 
say anything unfavourable of 
one whom they regarded as their 
benefactor. On the country 
and the people they passed a 
less favourable verdict. After 
the fashion ~of Elizabethan 
travellers in foreign lands, 
they found the inhabitants 
“barbarians,” many of their 
customs “odious,” and their 
buildings and monuments in- 
ferior to those in England. 
Even they were obliged, how- 
ever, to praise the wonderful 
hospitality of the Russians, 
and had nothing to complain 
of in their reception or treat- 
ment at their hands. Chan- 
eellor’s comment on the Rus- 
sian army is noteworthy: 
“They be such men for hard 
living as are not under the 
Sunne; for no cold will hurt 
them. Now what might bee 
made of these men if they 
were trayned and broken to 
order and knowledge of Civill 
Warres; if this Prince had 
within his countries such men 
as could make them to under- 
stand the things aforesaid, I 
doe beleeve that two of the 
best or greatest Princes in 
Christendome were not well 
able te match with him, con- 
sidering the greatnesse of his 
power and the hardnesse of 
his people,” 

Besides bringing us into con- 
tact with other nations, the 
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war has had the effect of 
making us recognise, more 
than ever before, the value 
and importance of our Empire. 
It was in the Elizabethan 
period that the foundations of 
Imperial power were laid, by 
men who, with a larger vision 
than the mere seekers after 
gold, could “image the whole” 
of the great organisation which 
we now see in being, though it 
was left to their successors to 
realise their ideal and bring 
their work to its full consum- 
mation. 

In 1600 a Charter was 
granted to certain “ Merchants 
of London trading into the East 
Indies,” giving them licence 
to trade in all countries be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Magellan Straits, ex- 
cept those already in posses- 
sion of a Christian and friendly 
power. This first charter was 
only for fifteen years, and con- 
templated no more than the 
sending of twelve ships a year 
to the East; in India the 
Portuguese were already in 
possession, and every attempt 
by the English to acquire in- 
fluence among the natives was 
thwarted by their intrigues. 
Thus modestly began the long 
and romantic history of the 
merchant adventurers who 
ruled India for over two hun- 
dred years, ousting in turn the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French, 
making their own laws, keep- | 
ing a standing army, setting 
up and dethroning kings, and 
administering hundreds of 
square miles of territory, till 
in 1858 they handed over to 
the Crown the greatest and 
richest of its possessions. 
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The beginnings of the Ameri- 
can colonies were even less 
auspicious. Newfoundland had 
been discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot and used for many years 
as a fishing station before Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, in 1583, 
took formal possession of the 
country in the Queen’s name. 
Storms and other misfortunes 
prevented him from carrying 
out his plan of settling a colony 
there on that occasion, and 
after the loss of his ship with 
all hands on the homeward voy- 
age, the scheme was dropped 
until 1610, when about thirty- 
five colonists settled there. The 
Virginian enterprise was begun 
on a slightly larger scale, but 
there, too, the ideas of the 
early colonists were inadequate 
enough. It was in 1584 that 
Raleigh obtained the Queen’s 
patent to plant the colony, 
and in the following year Sir 
Richard Grenville founded it 
with about a hundred settlers. 
Returning in 1586, he was sur- 
prised to find no sign of his 
colony, and after searching for 
it in vain, left fifteen of his 
companions to “hold posses- 
sion of the Countrie”! The 
casual nature of the early ex- 
periments in colonisation is 
well illustrated by this inci- 
dent. It appeared that the 
original settlers, having been 
attacked by natives, had been 
taken off by Drake, who had 
called there on his way back 
from the “saeke of divers 
Spanish townes.” It was not 
until the seventeenth century 
that organised attempts seem 
to have been made to send out 
regular supplies of men and 
provisions, and even then the 


difficulties of the colonists were 
not over. In continual danger 
from savages, wild beasts, and 
pirates, weakened by jealousy 
and discontent among them- 
selves, they might well say, in 
the words of an anonymous 
letter-writer, that they went 
out in the morning not know- 
ing whether they would ever 
return, and worked with a hoe 
in one hand and a sword ora 
gun in the other. 

In their treatment of the 
natives among whom they 
settled or traded, the Eliza- 
bethans, if we allow for the 
different standard of humanity 
prevailing in those days, began 
the policy of mingled kindness 
and firmness on which we have 
always prided ourselves, and of 
which we see the result to-day. 
The few instances mentioned 
of what would now seem cruelty 
cannot justly be considered ex- 
amples of the tyranny of white 
men over black, in days when 
similar treatment was meted 
out by white men to each other 
in civilised and Christian coun- 
tries. On the whole, there 
seems to have been a clear re- 
cognition of the fact that it 
was necessary to gain the 
respect and confidence of the 
natives ; and we find one writer 
strongly condemning certain 
“wretched men” who had sold 
some of the Indians into slavery, 
and thus destroyed the good 
impression which other Eng- 
lishmen had laboured to create. 
The mean between cruelty and 
weakness was not easy to find, 
but the behaviour of Captain 
John Smith, one of the early 
Virginian settlers, comes very 
near the ideal, and gives an 
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example of the firmness, in- 
difference to danger, and al- 
most hypnotic strength of will 
with which white men in un- 
civilised countries need to be 
signally equipped. Facing a 
crowd of seven hundred armed 
savages on one occasion, with 
only sixteen men to support 
him, he thus addressed them: 
“If I be the marke that you 
aime at, here I stand, shoot he 
that dare. You promised to 
fraught my ship ere you de- 
parted, and so you shall, or I 
meane to load her with your 
dead carkasses ; yet if as friends 
you will come and trade, I once 
more promise not to trouble 
you, except you give mee the 
first occasion.” ‘Upon this,” 
we are told, ‘‘away went their 
bowes and arrowes, and men, 
women, and children brought in 
their commodities.” His meth- 
ods with idlers among his own 
company were no Jess admir- 
able. ‘I protest by the God 
that made me, every one that 
gathereth not every day as 
much as I doe, the next day 
shall be set beyond the River, 
and for ever be banished from 
the Fort, and live there or 
starve.” Amid all these diffi- 
culties he was hampered, as 
many colonial governors have 
been since, by the knowledge 
that his disciplinary measures 
would be represented as harsh- 
ness by sentimental theorists in 
England who knew nothing of 
the conditions. “I could wish 
those here,” he says bitterly, 
‘* that make these seeme Saints, 
and me an Oppressor.” 

It is a far cry from these 
infant settlements of the six- 
teenth century to our Overseas 
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Dominions of the present day ; 
but then, as now, there was a 
spirit abroad which made for 


‘eolonial expansion: men were 


no longer content with a nar- 
row, parochial outlook, but had 
learnt, like Raleigh and Gil- 
bert, to “think Imperially,” 
and, like Captain John Smith, 
to be ready to undertake the 
hardship and danger insepar- 
able from the task of building 
up an Empire. 

The extracts already quoted 
will give some idea of the style 
in which these records are 
written. Purchas was strong- 
ly affected by the prevailing 
fashion of Euphuism, and Hak- 
luyt, on the few occasions 
when he writes in his own 
person, is not entirely free from 
it, but the voyagers themselves 
tell of their exploits as they 
performed them — vigorously, 
simply, and straightforwardly. 
When they are angry or dis- 
satisfied, they do not mince 
words : rival traders or mutin- 
ous seamen are “hell-hounds ” 
and “base villaines” ; stormy 
weather is “outrageous”; 
savage customs “ beastlie” or 
“devillish.” But the thrill of 
joyful expectancy in the fol- 
lowing passage (written by a 
sailor whose ship had been 
becalmed within sight of the 
enemy) can still be felt after 
three hundred years: “ But 
about one of the clocke, the 
Lord sent us a pretty gale, our 
Fleet weighed and put all 
things in order for to fight”; 
and this, from the account of 
another sea-fight, has an elo- 
quence which all the elaborate 
phrases of the Euphuists could 
not achieve: “Then stood up 
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one Grove the master, being a 
comely man, with his sword 
and target, holding them up 
in defiance against his enemies, 
So likewise stood up the mas- 
ter’s mate, boatswaine, purser, 
and every man well appointed. 
Nowe likewise sounded up the 
drums, trumpets and flutes, 
which would have encouraged 
any man, had he never so little 
heart or courage in him.” 

It is thus that such exploits 
should be told, and only by 
the same methods can we 
hope for an adequate record 
of contemporary achievements. 
The force and vitality which 
have made these sixteenth- 
century narratives live for us 
to-day are more likely to be 
found in the unedited letters 
of the average soldier and 
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sailor than in official de- 
spatches written for publica- 
tion, or even in the pen- 
pictures of eloquent war- 
correspondents. We do not, 
like the Elizabethans, live in 
an age of great literature, 
but, like them, we live in an 
age of great deeds; and we 
can but hope that, when the 
war is over and the Censer 
removes his ban, some “in- 
dustrious Hakluyt” may col- 
lect from the men who have 
fought and suffered their own 
accounts of their experiences, 
thus giving them the oppor- 
tunity both 


‘*To do worthy the writing, and to 


write 
Worthy the reading, and the world’s 
delight.” 
C. M. Bowen. 


























‘““PALLEN ANGELS.” 


VI. “NIGHT OPS.” 


MANY weary months ago the 
cherubim staged a revue to 
cheer up the dejected hearts of 
the Angels, which from “ hope 
deferred ” with regard to speedy 
commissions were more than 
uncommon sick. Among the 
numerous turns was one where- 
in Gamaliel, disguised as a 
recruit Angel, flapped heavily 
about the boards, declaiming in 
a fruity tenor a song, of which 
the refrain was somewhat as 
follows :— 


‘**On Monday you go out with a shovel, 

On Tuesday you make your soft feet 
hard, 

On Wednesday you're out, just learning 
to shout, 

On Thursday you’re on guard, 

On Friday you do some little night 
ops., 

On Saturday you'll just be coming to, 

On Sunday there’s collection, 

Likewise sermon and inspection, 

Till we make a dinky sub. of each of 
you.” 


It being a Friday, Lewis con- 
sidered that it would be in har- 
mony with this time-honoured 
refrain, now the anthem of the 
corps, to do “some little night 
ops.” ; so he arranged to spend 
the night in the trenches, The 
weather being cloudy and the 
ground not more than six 
inches deep in mud, the occasion 
seemed exceedingly auspicious, 

Apparently all the other 
companies seemed smitten with 
the same idea at the same 
moment, with the result that 
he received no less than four 
offers from other companies to 
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attack him during the night, 
Thinking the odds too great, 
he bought off one of them, 
combined with a second to hold 
an adjacent lot of trenches, 
and took up the gauntlet 
hurled down thus defiantly 
by A and C led by the 
doughty Brae. 

So in the fading light of a 
summer evening, observe on 
the Common sinuous columns 
of infantry moving into posi- 
tion. In the cadet trenches, 
No. 2 Cadet Company were 
busy making preparations to 
give the enemy a warm recep- 
tion, while on their right D 
Company were similarly en- 
gaged. Behind them in an 
old quarry pit, a local reserve 
of two strong platoons, under 
the command of Lieut. Brown, 
were assembling with the idea 
of counter-attacking later in 
the evening, if the foe should 
succeed in penetrating into the 
fastnesses of the front line. 

In the bracken, in front of 
the position, Phayle and Rupy 
of Bavaria were superintending 
a platoon, hard at work putting 
up trip-wires and booby traps. 
These latter are all sorts of 
weird and wonderful contrap- 
tions, based on the general 
principle of the door and wet 
sponge beloved of the average 
schoolboy when scoring off 
crusty bachelor uncles. The 
practical joke element is a 
great feature of war, and the 
idea of a portly se tripping 
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over a rabbit snare and thereby 
upsetting a load of stones on to 
a rusty biscuit tin, while he 
collapses helplessly into a pile 
of prickly branches and rusty 
nails, is distinctly humorous. 
If this can be combined with 
some ingenious device whereby 
his involuntary collapse ignites 
some form of bonfire, so that 
you can direct a machine-gun 
into the softly swearing heap, 
the height of amusement is in- 
deed reached. 

Phayle, when busy at this 
sort of game, reminds you of a 
Heath Robinson picture. In 
fact the company, after in- 
specting one of his sample 
booby traps, wherein by an 
arrangement of weights and 
pulleys and odds and ends of 
string the wandering Hun scout 
would unawares set off an 
extempore alarm clock, fire a 
rifle aimed in his own direction, 
release a heavy stone on his 
own head, ring an electric bell 
in the defending company 
commander's dug-out and ignite 
a large flare all at one and the 
same moment, began to believe 
that he really is Heath Robinson 
in disguise. 

The cadets take kindly to 
this part of the curriculum. 
To begin with, the manual 
labour is small and the enter- 
tainment afforded by the sight 
of the “ Adjer” taking a toss 
over your wire amply repays 
any small exertion expended in 
its construction. 

In view of the large numbers 
of the attacking force, Phayle 
had constructed a perfect net- 
work of these contraptions, so 
many indeed that he had rather 
forgetten where they all were. 


Consequently, when a distin- 
guished party of spectators, 
billet -ladies and _ the like, 
arrived, and he hurried across 
to point out the best place to 
see the show from, he caught 
his foot in an unseen snare and 
went about six yards on his 
nose, to the huge joy of the on- 
looking cadets, 

While he was busy con- 
structing these “alarms,” as 
the book describes them, Lewis 
was holding forth to half a 
dozen seraphim on the details 
of the programme. Rumours 
that this was to be a real 
“star” performance having 
got abroad at mess, practically 
all the seraphim and various of 
the cherubim also had turned 
out. There were the leaders of 
A and C Companies, the padre, 
Tweedledum, Ryter, the second 
in command of No. 4 Cadet 
Company, more familiarly 
known as “Angelina,” and 
hosts of others. 

Night ops., or, as one’s land- 
lady in billets more accurately 
describes them, “ night hops,” 
are sad and painful operations 
as a rule, and the company 
commanders generally adopt if 
possible what we may describe 
as a Kaiserlich attitude. That 
is to say, they take up a strateg- 
ical position well in rear and 
shoo their myrmidons forward 
towards the barbed wire with, 
“Go on, my brave lads, I can 
spare another million of you 
yet,” or words to that effect. 

Brae, the leader of A Com- 
pany, is out to-night for the 
first time for a long while. The 
Fallen Angels used to have a 
depot in town where, by means 
of limed twigs and other 
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feather-snaring devices, they 
used to entrap fluttering Angels. 
Brae was selected for the com- 
mand of this important post 
and filled it excellently. He 
used to go up-to town by the 
milk train on Monday morning, 
fairly cheery, to return late on 
Friday night in a state of open 
mutiny. He invariably on 
these occasions made straight 
for the orderly-room in search 
of Tweedledum or Tweedledee, 
or both. Clanking his spurs 
together, he would draw a long 
breath and then start his in- 
variable week-end speech. 

“ Look here, I’ve had enough 
of this. I’mfed up. I’ve got 
2793 men at the depot and only 
one subaltern, and he’s seconded. 
If you can’t give me another 
3 eee wee 

“Oh, go away and have a 
drink, old boy,” Tweedledum 
would say soothingly. ‘“ What 
you want is a night’s rest, 
You’ll be much better in the 
morning. What do you want 
a subaltern for? You wouldn’t 
know what to do with him if 
you got one. You’d wrap him 
up in tinfoil for fear you lost 
him. Besides, you wouldn’t 
have a grouse then, and what’s 
having a subaltern compared 
to having a grouse. Think of 
getting up in the morning with 
no little grouse to eherish all 
day. Think of not being able 
to go to the golf club and tell 
every one that you’ve got 3942 
men and no subaltern. Your 
life would be a perfect misery to 
you. Go away and be good.” 

Brae would depart, calling 
down fire and brimstone on 
the heads of the orderly-room 
staff as he shook the dust 
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of the place off his feet. This 
performance was repeated each 
week at 10.45 P.M. every 
Friday evening for months, 
until, owing to the Military 
Service Act, there was no 
more recruiting to be done, 
and Brae eventually closed 
down the depot and came 
back to Loamington to lead 


A Company. Now he has 
271 men, 3 subalterns, and 
no grouse, 


He is a marvellously cheer- 
ful person, except when he 
gets on the subaltern ques- 


tion, He always appears to 


have a smile handy, and a 
jovial twinkle in his eye. 

Redvers, the pro tem. director 
of the destinies of C Company, 
is a small slim person, tanned 
to practically the same colour 
as his uniform. He has just 
achieved his third star, but 
has still the same irrepres- 
sible manner that stamped 
him as a subaltern. He is 
of that strange type that 
makes jokes even at breakfast- 
time, and appears never to be 
at a loss for something to say. 

The party were watching 
Phayle’s Heath Robinson 
efforts and discussing night 
ops. which are a _ distinct 
feature of the life of the 
Fallen Angels. Listen to 
Redvers :— 

“TIT do loathe night ops. 
As far as I can make out, 
there are roughly two kinds 
of night ops.— 

(a) Those in which you know 
where you sre—viz., 
ten miles from the 
nearest pub. ; 

(b) Those in which you don’t 
know where you are. 
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“Apparently the secret of 
successful night shows is to 
take a map, draw a line on 
it in any direction, read off 
the bearing, multiply it by 
17, add 31}°, take away the 
number you first thought of, 
divide the result by 534, add 
the compass variation, and 
publish the result as the true 
bearing. Then march each 
company five miles to differ- 
ent points, and direct them 
to march on the above bear- 
ing, and go on marching till 
they meet, or until to-morrow 
morning. Provide all the 


officers with an orilux lamp 


and the rank and file with 
a white hat-band; tell each 
company that some other com- 
pany is the directing one; put 
trip-wires on the roads, start 
them off, and then go home 
to bed. If possible, arrange 
for them to start on opposite 
sides of the canal at a point 
where there is no bridge. If 
you can arrange for all the 
companies to fall into it, you 
may wear red tabs for the 
rest of your life. If, however, 
any two companies effect a 
meeting before 3 A.M., stop 
their leave for a fortnight. It’s 
a topping game.” 

“Cheer up, Redvers!” said 
Lewis. “This is a gentlemanly 
picnic to-night. Observe your 
myrmidons advancing. Think! 
You might be leading them in- 
stead of sitting here.” 

Behind the group a muffled 
beat of footsteps broke on the 
night air, and a long column 
swung past in the gathering 
gloom; Brae’s and Redvers’ 
commandos moving out to 
take up their positions for 
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the attack. After they had 
passed, No. 2 Cadet Company 
and No. 4 arrived to occupy 
the trenches. There was little 
to show as they worked their 
way up the communication 
trenches towards the firing 
line. They had occupied these 
trenches many times before, 
and it had become a matter of 
routine so that one heard but 
little noise, just here and there 
the voices of the section com- 
manders telling off the men for 
each fire bay, and the occa- 
sional rattle of accoutrements, 
and the muffled curse as a 
laden man tripped in the 
trench, or collapsed into a hole 
full of muddy water, for the 
Angels’ trenches are nothing 
if not realistic. 

At the tail of the line a 
couple of men stumbled along 
with a large box of high art 
fireworks, produced by Phayle, 
who makes a speciality of 
choosing the most explosive 
and odoriferous productions of 
the pyrotechnic art. On this 
occasion he had invested in a 
collection of “drain testers,” 
with which he proposed to 
carry out a gas attack in the 
early dawn. 

After the defenders had 
settled down there was quiet 
for a space, until an unholy 
crash of stones and metal, and 
the crack of a rifle someway 
down the line, announced that 
something was afoot. Pres- 
ently followed another shot, 
and then several more, and 
then ‘“ Who-o-o-osh-sh!” 4 
Verey pistol-light soared 
heavenwards, and dropping 
slowly spread its light over 
the scene, converting the vel- 
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vety darkness into white star- 
ing light, and disclosing two 
moving figures close beyond 
the wire in “No Man’s Land.” 
As the unwelcome radiance 
burst out one of them stiffened 
into immobility, and the other 
hurled himself flat on the 
ground in the uncanny light 
that showed up every strand 
of wire and twig and leaf, as 
sharp and bright as en a frosty 
moonlit night, while the in- 
tense black shadows seemed to 
the watchers’ eyes pregnant 
with lurking enemy. A ragged 
splutter of fire ran down the 
line as the dropping flare fell 
earthward, 

“D—— those silly asses,” 
muttered Second - Lieutenant 
Head, as, cramped behind a 
gorse-bush with a pocket full 
of “thunderbangs,” he waited 
for the light to die away. 
“Just like ’em to run into a 
trip- wire and upset those 
bricks, I told ’em to watch 
for booby traps, and now 
they've queered the pitch. 
Now I shall have to waste 
@ lot of time waiting till 
the wind up dies down. 





Head is our battalion “ an- 
archist,” and is in his element 
to-night, and, in fact, on all 
night ops. He is a peaceful- 
looking, colourless person, most 
mild in appearance, and you 
would never, in your wildest 
flights of fancy, connect him 
with the Suicide Club. But 
fill his pockets with bombs, 
and direct him to erawl forth 
in the mud and slush, and 
prickles and nettles, and he 
will be as much in his element 
a8 any marauding panther. 
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On this occasion his aim was 
the destruction of a listening- 
post he knew to have been 
pushed out from the front line. 
In order the better to keep a 
jealous watch on the other side, 
both parties in trench warfare 
have contracted a prying habit 
of digging out small blind- 
alleys in front of their trenches, 
in which they place a eouple 
of men, who, knee-deep in mud, 
spend sleepless hours watch- 
ing for possible hostile move- 
ments. 

During eur night ops. life in 
“No Man’s Land” is rather 
like the second act of a silly- 
season melodrama. In_ the 
listening-post the hero, Cadet 
Greenway, is meditating how 
he will save the beleaguered 
garrison by doing-in a platoon 
or so of the foe when they 
endeavour to cut the wire- 
curtain in front. ‘Off left” 
the villain, Head, is blowing 
gently on a glowing bit of 
tinder hidden in his coat, and 
fingering a bomb, as he mur- 
murs sardonically, “Aha! A 
time will come.” In the centre 
of the stage a comic interlude 
is going on, where the come- 
dian group, under the leader- 
ship of Cadet Ball, are strug- 
gling with a coil of barbed wire, 
endeavouring to erect a hasty 
wire entanglement; while be- 
yond them, some thirty yards 
away, a similar group of the 
opposition firm, under the 
leadership of Private M‘Nab, 
alias Hans Heinrich von Puff- 
enblow, are wrestling with a 
refractory knife-rest. ‘Off 
right” observe the wicked 
Baron, in the shape of Phayle, 
with a few pounds of gun- 
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powder and a safety-fuse, en- 
deavouring to add to the gaiety 
of nations by laying a mine in 
the front-line trench. 

At intervals Verey pistol- 
flares are moaning their sor- 
rows to the skies, and under a 
bush in the foreground Cadet 
Chilton is stalking the villain. 
By way of orchestra, both sides 
are keeping up a desultory 
fire, to the intense annoyance 
of their respective friends in 
front. 

Head, taking advantage of an 
extra long spell of darkness, has 
wormed his way, regardless of 
thistles and nettles, unobserved, 
within fifteen yards of the list- 
ening-post, and hurled a couple 
of thunderbangs on the head of 
the hero. This produces retali- 
ation in the shape of another 
flare and a burst of fire all 
down the line; while Cadet 
Robinson, observing Chilton’s 
snake-like form in the bushes, 
hurls a bomb at it, imagining 
him to be some lurking foe. 

Cadet Ball and Hans Hein- 
rich, crouching down among 
their coils of wire, become 
mutually aware of each other’s 
presence, and each conceives 
at the same moment the noble 
idea of rushing the other’s 
party, and are only prevented 
from carrying the project into 
effect by both lots coming on 
one of Phayle’s booby traps 
and collapsing, a mingled heap 
of struggling forms and 
smothered expletives, into a 
half-dug sap. 

The flare, moreover, disclosed 
on the parapet of the Hun 
trench a long line of crouching 
forms, the leading wave of the 
long - threatened attack. The 
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hitherto desultory fire quickens 
into the long-drawn rattle that 
marks real business. 

In the blacker darkness that 
follows the eclipse of the flare, 
the watchers along the para- 
pet gaze wide-eyed into the 
dark, trying to make out how 
far the attackers have reached, 
but in view of the thick grass 
and patches of fern it is almost 
impossible to see anything be- 
yond the gaunt posts of the 
wire in front. Strained nerves 
find relief in the comfort of the 
rifle bolt, and the velvet black- 
ness of the night is stabbed 
with a hundred tongues of 
flame. Cadet Meadows, bid- 
ding his section “shoot like 
hell,” feels a thrill run down 
his spine as another flare, soar- 
ing aloft, shows the dense line 
of the attack now close up to 
the wire. “Almost the real 
thing,” murmurs “ Angelina” 
from his post of vantage. 
“Phayle ought to have been 
a stage manager.” 

A blinding flash, followed by 
a@ dull report, marks where 
Head is again busy round the 
listening-post, and almost with 
the echo come three or four 
more reports, showing that 
Cadet Robinson has decided to 
take the offensive himself and 
bomb out the bombers. 

Simultaneously with the 
blinding flame a dark inchoate 
mass surges forward through 
the cut wires, and the full 
weight of A and C Coys. 
drives over the parapet into . 
the first-line trench. The de- 
fenders give way, and a mere 
scattered remnant fall back 
down the communication 
trenches, halting now and then 
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to hurl back bombs at the 
victorious foe. 

These latter, however, are 
out for blood to-night, and 
not content with the fire 
trench push onward to the sup- 
port line, but before they have 
half-reached it another flare 
bursts out, showing, bearing 
dewn on them, a hastily or- 
ganised counter-attack under 
Brown. 

As the flare dies out the two 
forces meet and the darkness 
is rent again with stab upon 
stab of red flame and made 
horrible by yells and screams, 
as No. 1 platoon, driving all 
before it, pushes the attackers 
back, and both lots surge off 
into the night, a swearing, 
panting mob. Here and there 
the vivid flashes of the “bombs” 
light up little patches of ground, 
and now and again the dead 
white light of the flares show 
the ebb and flow of the fight, 
till at last the chief stage 
manager blows the “Stand 
Fast,” and the company com- 
manders proceed to disentangle 
the mingled fragments of their 
commands. 

“Not so unlike the real 
article,” says Phayle as he 
lights a cigarette, ‘ Consider- 
ing it’s all make-believe, it’s 
not half a bad show. I almost 
thought I was ‘out there’ 
again,” 

“Out There” is what we 
all dream of, of course. Sera- 


phim, hoping against hope, 
Cherubim, longing to get back, 
and Minor Angels all— more 
especially since “The Push” has 
started and the lengthening 
casualty rolls bring home the 
nearness of it all, To-day we 
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had our first casualty in the 
company, and he only left us 
a matter of six weeks back. 
Barely ten days “out there,” 
and now he is “out” altogether. 

True, it is only mimic war in 
Loamington, but it makes us 
think, and as No. 1 platoon, 
whose final exam. comes off next 
week, sit easy in the warm 
dark waiting for the real 
night’s work to begin, for this 
is only the prelude to a fall 
night in the trenches, they 
can’t help thinking of the time 
when they too will be “out 
there,’ and wonder if they 
will even have as long a run 
for their money as he had. 

Not that it really matters 
how long we last, because we 
don’t worry very much about 
glory any more, for the 
cherubim have rubbed it into 
us sufficiently that nothing in 
the world counts at all except 
to do your day’s work fully, 
cheerfully, and cleanly finished, 
and the finest finish of all is 
the little line in the Roll of 
Honour—“ Killed in Action.” 
We think of the men we know 
with D.S.O.’s, Military Crosses, 
red tabs and all, but not one 
of their names has the wondrous 
glamour that haloes the name 
of the dead out there. 

“Longshanks is very quiet 
to-day,” says Phayle. 

“Yes,” replies Lewis, “he 
had a wire this afternoon to 
say his brother’s been killed. 
A good lad, Longshanks, and 
I think he’ll get through next 
week. Going to his brother’s 
regiment. I expect they'll be 
glad to get him in his brother's 
place. Wonder why it is that 
all the best fellows get killed 
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off? The pick of our regiments 
are dead, and here are we. 
War’s a mad game at best.” 
Then murmured to himself— 


‘*¢The day’s work ceased for them 
80 soon 
And we are left to strive 


Still longer to complete the task 
They eased for us, alive.’ 


That’s what we're left for, I 
suppose, just to carry on as 


best we can.” 
He blows his whistle: “ Fall 


in No. 2. Carry on.” 


VII. “ BIVOUACS.,” 


“What's this horrid yarn 
concerning the Cadet Battalion 
going into bivouac?” queried 
Shipman of No. 4 Cadet Com- 
pany, as he seated himself on 
the corner of the office table in 
the orderly-room of No. 2. 

‘*‘ Heaven alone knows,” said 
Phayle. “ My skipper did say 
something about it yesterday ; 
but he wasn’t very clear, and 
as at the moment he was 
wrestling with the mess ac- 
counts his remark was more 
than usually incoherent. How- 
ever, he’s coming up shortly, 
and I expect he can tell you. 
I know he’s seen the C.O. 
this morning.” 

Shipman is a longish, thin 
captain of British infantry. 
As his ideas on the training of 
cadets run somewhat on the 
same lines as those of the Com- 
mander of No. 2, they generally 
make a point of working more 
or less together. His genial, 
pleasant manner conceals a 
great deal of determination, 
although strangers might be 
misled by his rather slow, soft 
drawl into thinking him rather 
lacking in resolution. Despite 
the fact that he hails from 
Sussex, he has somewhere or 
other picked up a trick of 
drawling out “Sure thing” in 
a most Canadian way. Phayle 


had hardly concluded his re- 
marks when there entered on 
the scene Lewis, the skipper of 
No. 2. 

“Salaam, Captain Sahib,” 
quoth Shipman, who on the 
strength of a certain number of 
years’ soldiering in India occa- 
sionally garnishes his speech 
with a tag or two of Hindustani 
when talking to Lewis, who, as 
before stated, belongs to a 
Native regiment. 

“Salaam, Shipman Ji,” re- 
plied Lewis; “just got details 
of this terrible scheme of boovi- 
acking that the C.O.’s got up 
his sleeve. Going to take us 
all out to Pinehill Park for three 
days, rifle bivouacs, food cooked 
in mess-tins, day outposts, night 
outposts, alarms, excursions, 
feet inspections, and all the 
usual discomforts that accom- 
pany glorious war. Says it 
will be a good chance for the 
cadets to learn to look after a 
platoon in the field.” 

“When are we goin’ out?” 
queried Shipman. 

“Tuesday next as ever is, 
unless it starts raining. As 
the glass is dropping fast there's 
every chance of its starting and 
continuing ; not that that really 
matters, because I never knew 
a bivouac yet where it didn’t 
start to rain as soon as the 
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troops got into camp. How- 
ever, it'll make it more realistic, 
and it can’t make it very much 
more uncomfortable.” 

“Sure,” ejaculated Shipman. 
His speech is generally rather 
monosyllabic. 

“What arrangements for 
messing, sir?” asked Gama- 
liel. 

“Every Company will make 
its own, and the cadets them- 
selves to cook the midday 
meal, Youd better take 
‘bully’ for that, Gamaliel; 
that’ll save ’em having to eat 
raw meat, for I’m dead cer- 
tain none of them ever cooked 
anything in their lives. They'll 
have something to tell their 
mothers and sisters this week- 
end, I’m thinking. As regards 
officers, we'll have the same 
food as the cadets. Shall we 
mess with you, Shipman?” 

“Right-oh! We'll sink or 
swim together. What about 
tools?” 

“C.O, says we aren’t going 
to do much digging this jour- 
ney —it’s all going to be 
field warfare; we do digging 
enough in here. Any one 
who breathes the word ‘trench’ 
will be publicly executed. So 
we are just going to take 
out half a dozen picks and 
shovels for each company. 
However, we shall want all 
the cutting tools we've got, 
’eos ~the noble lord who 
owns the place says we may 
use all the fallen timber that 
we can find, so long as we 
don’t try and emulate George 
Washington with his little axe 
and cut down the baronial 
oak - trees, See to the tools, 
will you, Phayle?” 
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“What about drinks?” in- 
quired the practical and 
thirsty Gamaliel. “Shall I 
bring some of the new mess 
port I got down last week? 
We might form a tasting com- 
mittee. Anyway, it'll serve 
to stop gaps when the cadets 
have burnt the bully beyond 
eating.” 

“Yes, bring along the port 
by all means; and also lots 
of beer.” 

“Well, now for the actual 
programme,” 

Lewis and Shipman settled 
down to study the schedule 
of work. proposed for the 
camp, the others wandered off 
to break the sad news to 
their respective platoons. As 
they went out of the door 
Lewis shouted after Phayle— 

“Don’t forget to show ’em 
how to make a bivouac, be- 
cause they’ll have to make 
ours as well as_ their 
own.” 


About midday on the Tues- 
day after the discussion just 


‘recorded, any one passing by 


“ Netherfield” — the palatial 
residence oecupied by the 
greater part of No. 2 Cadet 
Company — might have ob- 
served unwonted signs of an 
approaching exodus. In the 
middle of the drive were piled 
up bundles of blankets; while 
in the tent on the tennis- 
lawn was to be observed the 
Sergeant - Major, whom we 
have met before disguised as 
Rupy of Bavaria, dishing out 
bundles of blank ammunition. 
In the Entrance Hall a small 
knot of cadets were listening 
to Corporal Rose holding forth 
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to his section on what they 
should put in their packs. 
“Now then, you fellows, 
please listen here a moment 
while I tell you what each 
man’s got to take with him.” 
Rose is a dear, delightful, 
charming man, an artist by 
profession, and, like every one 
else in the country, a soldier 
for the moment. But at pres- 
ent he is rather a thorn in the 
side of his instructors, owing to 
the excessive politeness which 
always impels him to prefix to 
his commands “Would you 
mind,” or “Now then, you 
fellows, please.” On being re- 
proached with this by Lewis, 
he replied, “ Well, you see, sir, 
it’s very hard to adopt a drill- 
sergeant manner with a lot of 
one’s fellow-cadets who prob- 
ably know more than one does 
oneself.” ‘‘ Never mind, Rose,” 
said Lewis; “remember that 
what in the sergeant’s mouth 
becomes rank blasphemy is in 
the captain’s mouth but gentle 
choler. Try and think you are 
a captain.” When he isn’t 
painting’ portraits he spends 
‘his time in golf, and possesses 
the enviable distinction of a 
plus 2 handicap. If one didn’t 
know it, one might surmise the 
fact by merely listening to him 
instructing a class in musketry. 
His “detail” for the firing 
position is somewhat as fol- 
lows:—‘“On the command 
‘standing, load’ please turn 
half right, carrying the left 
foot forward, so as to get a 
good stance. The great thing 
is to keep the eyes on the ball, 
as you were, I mean the mark, 
&eo., &o,” 

On the present occasion, 


instead of expounding a medley 
of musketry and the royal and 
ancient game, he was reading 
out a list compiled by Phayle 
of the articles that each cadet 
should carry with him in his 
pack, “Greatcoat, spare 
shirt, spare socks, shaving 
tackle, towel, soap, mess-tin, 
knife, fork, and spoon, and any 
other small things you might 
find useful in camp. On top 
of the pack a rolled blanket 
and a waterproof sheet, the gas 
helmet, of course, in the haver- 
sack as usual, Also, every 
man will carry eight yards of 
cord—no, Gabbler, not to hang 
yourself with—to make a biv- 
ouac with.” One could watch 
the cadets’ faces growing longer 
and their shoulders sinking 
lower as he proceeded with the 
list. ‘My sacred Aunt,” said 
Robinson, “ my papers are in 
for a light infantry push. 
What does ‘heavy infantry’ 
carry ?” 

In the kitchen, Gamaliel, 
assisted by the Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, was checking large 
boxes of bully-beef, piles of 
cooking utensils, sacks of 
potatoes and various other 
necessities of life. Small 
parties of cadets were running 
hither and thither, collecting 
the various impedimenta— 
picks, shovels, axes, saws, and 
the like which accompany & 
battalion in the field. The 
local gas company had seized 
the auspicious occasion to 
search for the gas main, which 
they appeared to have mislaid, 
with the result that the drive 
looked very much like the 
Ypres salient after a heavy 
bombardment. The flow of 
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sulphurous expletives from an 
excavation at the entrance to 
the drive showed where Lewis 
and his new bicycle had found 
the gas main. In order to re- 
lieve his feelings at somebody 
else’s expense, he hastily pro- 
ceeded to shout ‘“‘ Gas ” loudly. 

In the early stages of the 
war, the Company com- 
mander’s task of teaching 
his men to take cover consisted 
merely in showing them how 
to adopt recumbent or other 
attitudes calculated to protect 
them from the enemy’s missiles. 
Nowadays, thanks to Brer 
Hun, this task is still further 
complicated by having to 
show them how to avoid 
being asphyxiated. Every man 
carries on his person at all 
times what is known as a 
smoke-helmet—to be precise, 
he carries two of them. These 
are weird bags of a woollen 
fabric, impregnated with vari- 
ous nauseous chemicals, the 
action of which is antagonistic 
to the various gases employed 
by the little Hun. They are 
not, alas, allowed to be used 
at lecture time. 

The helmets are furnished 
with two large round eye- 
pieces of glass and a tube valve 
through which to exhale. As 
the warning of a gas attack 
is very brief, all ranks have 
to be practised in putting on 
the helmet in the shortest 
possible time. 

The word “Gas,” shrieked 
out by Lewis, produced feverish 
activity among the cadets, as 
they tore open their haver- 
sacks and proceeded to insert 
their heads into the smoke- 
helmets. In next to no time 
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the company had fallen - in, 
looking for all the world like 
a dress rehearsal of frogs at 
a Christmas pantomime. The 
only sound to be heard was 
the stertorous breathing of 
Cadet Ball, whose figure, more 
or less, coincided with his name, 
The addition of the frog-like 
headgear, adjusted so that one 
eye-piece covered his right ear 
and the other the nape of his 
neck, the whole crowned by 
& service cap about two sizes 
too small, reduced Phayle to 
absolute hysterics, and it was 
some moments’ before he could 
recover sufficient gravity to 
explain to Ball the futility of 
putting on a helmet so that 
you couldn’t see out of it. 
After a few moments spent in 
breathing exercises through the 
tube, whose valves here and 
there squeaked or croaked, 
thereby increasing the resem- 
blance to a frog carnival, Lewis 
gave the signal to remove the 
helmets, and the gasping cadets 
emerged from them looking in 
imminent danger of apoplexy. 
Having thus relieved his feel- 
ings, he dismissed them to 
continue their preparations for 
the march. 

The transport having been 
duly started off, the company 
set out. About a mile along 
the road they met No, 4 Cadet 
Company at the rendezvous, 
and halted to await the arrival 
of the rest of the battalion, 
which could be seen in the 
distance moving up from its 
billets. 

After an uneventful march 
they arrived at Pinehill Park, 
where they proceeded to biv- 
ouac. Previous to the war, 
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soi-disant “military” painters 
had familiarised the public 
with the soldier’s life in bivouac, 
as they fondly imagined it 
to be. The type of picture 
generally produced was line 
upon line of recumbent soldiers, 
wrapped in their martial cloaks, 
sleeping peacefully in the fitful 
glare of a row of camp-fires. 
On one side of the picture was 
always an array of piled arms, 
over which a stern-faced sentry 
mounted guard. In the fore- 
ground, a theatrical - looking 
General, accompanied by an 
orderly with a lantern, gazed 
intently towards a similar row 
of fires marking the enemy’s 
position. A pair of furled 
colours generally occupied the 
centre of the line of rifles, while 
a cherubic-looking drummer- 
boy, aged nine, slept hard by, 
dreaming of mother. This was 
the artist’s idea of a bivouac. 
To come down to reality: 
the actual bivouac generally 
consists of a row of small 
shelters constructed by lacing 
together a couple of blankets, 
and supporting them, wigwam 
fashion, on a rope held up by a 
couple of sticks or occasionally 
rifles. This was the type of 
bivouac that the cadet bat- 
talion constructed. In view of 
the prevalence of hostile air- 
craft, fires and orderly array 
are now at a discount; the 
better to conceal ourselves from 
prying, hostile eyes, we each 
place our little shelter where 
it may best be screened, more 
particularly from observation 
from above. Further, in order 
that his weapon may be 
handy in case of alarm, we no 
longer pile arms, but each man 
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sleeps with his rifle by his side, 
Generals and staff officers do 
not wander about with lanterns 
gazipg at the enemy’s line, 
but establish themselves in 
more prosaic but more com- 
fortable quarters in the “ Pig 
and Whistle” at the cross- 
roads farther back, or in some 
other similar locality which 
holds out the prospect of shelter 
from the elements and a com- 
fortable room to work in. For 
no man can be expected to 
think coherently when he is 
squatting in 6 inches of mud, 
with the rain trickling down 
the back of his neck. 

This was the first time that 
the cadets had to shift for 
themselves in this way, and 
the bivouac-shelters they ran 
up were of weird and wonder- 
ful types. They had been ad- 
vised to bring packing-needles 
and thread with which to 
stitch their blankets together. 
One brainy youth, however, 
had filled his haversack full 
of clothes - pegs, presumably 
pinched from his billet-lady’s 
backyard, and with these he 
proceeded to erect a blanket- 
shelter of Albert Hall dimen- 
sions. Some of them had also 
brought small sticks to hold up 
the blankets, but others, with 
less forethought, were com- 
pelled to go and gather them in 
the woods around. 

In order that the cadets 
themselves should have prac- 
tice in command, as usual & 
company commander, platoon 
commanders, and N.C.O.’s were 
appointed. Longshanks was 
Company Commander for the 
day. He is coming ona good 
deal, and has learned quite a 
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lot about the art of command. 
This was borne home on Lewis 
when he called up Longshanks 
and told him to detail work- 
ing parties in the company. 
Longshanks saluted smartly, 
turned about and called for his 
temporary Sergeant - Major, 
Cadet Ball, who arrived at the 
double. 

“Sergeant-Major, the com- 
pany has to find a working- 
party to clear the ground in 
front ; carry on, please.” Thus 
is the spirit of command born. 

Having seen the company 
installed in their bivvies and 
dinner served out, Lewis and 
Phayle wandered over in the 
direction of Nw. 4, with whose 
officers they were sharing a 
mess. They found the officers 
of that company seated around 
the mess-table discussing the 
topic of universal interest 
whenever the cherubim meet— 
namely, at what exact time 
and exact point the Push of 
Pushes is going to commence. 
It is an extraordinary thing 
that, whenever this subject is 
discussed, everybody has reli- 
able information from “a fel- 
low who came over from the 
front last week, who heard it 
from the Divisional Staff, 
General Headquarters, Joffre’s 
A.D.C., the C.R.A. of the Blank 
Army, &c., &o., &o,” 

On this occasion there were 
eight people partaking in the 
discussion, and according to 
them there were eight certain 
points and eight definite dates 
when the Push would start, 
while the total area of ground 


which would be covered by 


the operations appeared to 
extend from the sea to Frise. 
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This does not include the 
information supplied by the 
junior subaltern, who had 
definite information that three 
British armies would advance 
on Metz the following week. 
He was certain it was true, 
because he’d had it from a 
cousin of his sister’s husband, 
who'd just met a man in the 
R.F.C., who knew the Sapper 
in the photo-litho department 
who was preparing the maps 
for the Push, 

Eventually some one sug- 
gested bed, and the wearied 
cherubim and seraphim 
crawled away to their damp 
bivvies, for the expected rain 
had arrived during dinner- 
time, and although it was 
not actually raining at the 
moment, everything was pretty 
wet, 

“T wonder if the C.O. is 
contemplating any tricks to- 
night,” said Phayle, as he 
stood in the end of his shelter 
and looked over to the C.O.’s 
quarters some hundred yards 
away. ‘‘Chayne (the officiat- 
ing adjutant of the cadet bat- 
talion) was so careful to explain 
that no alarms would take 
place that I fancied I smelt 
a rat. Methinks he did pro- 
test too much.” 

“T hope not,” replied Lewis, 
who was unlacing his boots, 
“Tm for pyjamas anyway. 
Haven’t the staff gone to 
bed yet?” 

“No! there’s the C.O. look- 
ing over this way, and Chayne 
is rummaging about in the 
orderly-room tent, looking for 
bombs in all probability. (One 
‘thunderbang’ firework, offi- 
cially described as a ‘bomb,’ 
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was the signal for an alarm.) 
Don’t like it a bit, master. 
There he is coming out again.” 

Lewis poked his head out 
and ostentatiously lit a cigar- 
ette, and turned on his electric 
torch. ‘“Perliaps if they see 
were still awake they'll give 
it up and go to bed.” 

Sure enough Chayne went 
off shortly to his shelter, and 
after an interval put out his 
light. 

Lewis and Phayle watched 
a little longer, and then the 
former said, ‘Well, I’m not 
waiting any longer. Bombs 
or no bombs, I’m getting into 
pyjamas and going to bed. A 
trench coat, like charity, covers 
many things, and mine’s handy 
if we're called up. Night, 
night!” A few minutes later 
saw both attempting to sleep. 

Lewis had almost succeeded, 
when a horrid detonation rent 
the stillness of the night. 

“Blast!” said Phayle as he 
sat up and reached for his 
boots. ‘Wonder if there’s 
time to dress. No, the com- 
pany’s beginning to turn out 
now, and as they’re nuts on 
getting on parade before the 
others I’d better risk it.” So, 
slipping on his trench coat, he 
put on his puttees over his 
pyjamas, jammed on his cap, 
and hurried off to the company 
parade-ground, where he found 
the cadets already fallen - in, 
preparing to move to the 
battalion alarm - post. 

Longshanks, having been 
warned by Phayle of possible 
eventualities, had bidden the 
company to sleep, each man 
with his equipment buttoned 
under one shoulder-strap, and 
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one arm in the sling of his rifle, 
while puttees if taken off were 
to be put in the coat-pockets, 
This was the first time that 
the battalion had been out 
together, and a spirit of rivalry 
was abroad. 

The first company on the 
ground was Shipman’s, which 
arrived in the very creditable 
time of four minutes after the 
alarm sounding, thereby beat- 
ing No.2 by nearly a minute. 
The other companies followed 
shortly, the whole battalion as- 
sembling within seven minutes, 
not half bad for a new bat- 
talion out for the first time, 
more especially as the officers 
took no part, the whole show 
being run by the cadets. 

The C.O. having made one 
or two. flattering remarks 
about the celerity and silence 
of the performance, proceeded 
to damp the glow of enthusi- 
asm kindled in the cadets’ 
breasts by his praise by say- 
ing, ‘‘And now, gentlemen, we 
shall do some battalion drill.” 

Ye gods! Dark, damp mid- 
night in Pinehill Park and 
battalion drill? Strenuosity 
with a vengeance. 

“What an ass I was to join 
an O.T.C.,” moaned Cadet Ball 
as he shivered in the raw, 
black night, a feeling shared 
by many of the other angels, 
more particularly the seraphim. 

From out of the darkness in 
front a Voice proceeded to in- 
cite the companies to all man- 
ners of movements, in line, in 
fours, in columns, while sera- 
phim and cherubim in hoarse 
whispers besought, prayed, im- 
plored, or cursed errant pla- 
toons, 
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A sulphurous blue cloud on 
the right showed where Tapny, 
the skipper of No. 1, was tell- 
ing his rear platoon what he 
thought of them. Lewis, shoo- 
ing his No, 1 platoon into 
place, caught a few words: 
“Think you're fit to be officers 
yet? Why, I wouldn’t have 
you to fill sandbags at the front. 
I... well, I wouldn’t have 
you as sandbags even! For 
the Lord’s sake try and keep 
in line.” 

Tapny is one of the most 
strenuous of the seraphim. 
He is an ex-sergeant - major 
who obtained, firstly, his com- 
mission, and then an acceler- 
ated captaincy for distin- 
guished conduct in the field, 
and contrives by the pictur- 
esqueness of his remarks to 
instil the most marvellous dis- 
cipline into his command. He 
has, thanks to his early train- 
ing, the complete sergeant- 
major’s eye, and woe betide 
the unfortunate cadet who, 
imagining himself safe from 
observation in the rear rank 
of No. 4 platoon, dares to 
twitch an eyelid or move a 
muscle when standing to atten- 
tion. Tapny will spot him 
even if his back happens to 
be turned. 

At the end of an hour’s 
nightmare of Egyptian dark- 
ness and complicated move- 
ments, the battalion finds itself 
on the alarm-post again, and 
‘the Voice from the front bids 
it fall out and go to bed. 

“Thank God for a trench 
coat,” says Lewis, as he dis- 
plays his mauve pyjamas un- 
derneath. “Wonder what you'd 
have done, Jock, if you’d come 


out in a kilt instead of trews.” 
This addressed of his new 
subaltern, a Cameron man 
recently posted to nis com- 
pany, whose jacket and trews 
also concealed some fancy py- 
jamas. “You'd have looked 
like Schmidt the spy in High- 
land kit.” 

“Weel, you see A thocht we 
might be getting an alarrm, 
so A kept my trews sorrt o’ 
handy.” 

“ Jock” is the show figure of 
the company when inspecting 
Generals come round. Lewis 
makes him get into his kilt; 
and his military cross, his 
Highland speech, and his kilt, 
unusual sight in Loamington, 
so attract the inspecting 
officers’ attention that by the 
time they’ve done talking to 
him they find it’s time to go 
off to the next company, and 
quite forget to ask Lewis the 
stock inspection questions as to 
what percentage of his men 
are married, how many children 
they’ve got, what school they 
were at, whether any have 
false teeth, if they smoke 
cigarettes before breakfast, and 
all the other questions that 
inspecting officers feel it is 
incumbent to ask. 

“Let’s go bedward,” said 
Lewis as he finished his drink, 
“We've got a heavy day 
to-morrow, or rather to-day, 
for it’s nearly one now.” 

‘“‘Half six, master,” shouted 
Phayle as he emerged from 
his bivvy, and presently Lewis 
crawled out of his tent very 
sleepy and heavy-eyed, and 
standing up looked round the 
camp. 
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Even to his jaundiced eyes 
the scene was full of charm. 
The light of the newly risen 
sun still low in the horizon 
poured through the _beech- 
trees, gilding everything it 
touched, The open spaces and 
shadowy aisles in the green- 
wood seemed cooler and more 
inviting than ever, and the 
clingling dew sparkled on leaf 
and blade, and the air was 
full of the rich scent of damp 
earth and turf, in the limpid 
freshness of this English 
summer morning. Beyond the 
edge of the wood stretched a 
wide expanse of open meadow, 
and beyond that stood the 
great mass of buildings of 
Pinehill Hall, its white stone 
standing out against the dark 
background of the trees, with 
the crenellated walls apparently 
topped with gold where the 
morning sunbeams kissed them. 

Slowly walking across the 
meadow was a stately proces- 
sion of spotted deer, gazing 
with big wondering eyes at 
the unaccustomed sight of a 
number of strange men moving 
about the usually deserted 
woods. 

Lewis, who had not seen 
@ morning in the English 
countryside for several years, 
thought of the mornings in 
camp in the dusty Indian 
plains, or the rocky uplands 
of Rajputana, the sandy flats 
beyond Aden, and the heavy 
tropical dawns in the African 
bush, where the trees, instead 
of seeming friendly, appeared 
to bear down on you and crush 
you like living, inimical beings, 
and you woke more weary 
than the night before. 





“Good morning, master,” 
shouted Gamaliel, where he 
stood washing at his canvas 
camp-basin. Gamaliel is one 
of those strange characters who 
are quite cheery even in the 
dawn after a trying comfortless 
night on the ground in bivouao, 
“ Breakfast’s just coming on.” 

Lewis turned to reply and 
saw the cadets busy round 
their shelters cleaning their 
rifles and kits preparatory to 
the morning inspection. The 
mess orderlies were moving 
about with the large iron 
buckets known as “dixies,” in 
which the soldier cooks every- 
thing he eats or drinks. In 
front of one row of shelters 
Lanee-Corporal Rose was busy 
with an iron ladle dividing the 
contents of a dixie between the 
mess-tins of his platoon, placed 
on the ground at his feet, while 
Longshanks, seated on a tree 
trunk, was hacking up loaves 
of bread with his clasp-knife, 
Lewis wondered what Mrs 
Rose or Longshanks’ mother 
would think if they could 
watch this method of serving 
breakfast. At any rate, it 
solves the servant problem 
pretty effectually. 

Then he walked over to the 
mess-table, where Claude was 
handing round the bacon. 

“Claude” is rather a feature 
of the Fallen Angels, where 
officers’ servants are very 
searce, In person he is of 
middle height and extreme 
thinness, with a rather bald 
head. He is exceedingly defer- 
ential (he was a valet to a 
“personage” for many years) 
and always knows exactly 
what you want long before 
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you do. Since getting into 
khaki he has become most 


punctilious as regards saluting 
and other military etiquette. 
To clean a pair of boots while 
standing to attention is a feat 
of some difficulty, but Claude 
can achieve it to perfection. 
How it is done is hard to say, 
but if one sees him at any time 
of the day cleaning a pair of 
boots and an officer happens 
to come near, two facts are 
immediately obvious — firstly, 
that Claude is still cleaning 
the boots; and secondly, that 
he is standing at attention. 
I wonder if he will carry these 
habits back into civil life after 
the war. 

Breakfast in bivouac is gener- 
ally a more cheerful function 
than it is at home. Firstly, 
there are no morning papers 
to fortify ourselves behind ; and 
secondly, instead of sleeping in 
a stuffy room, we have spent 
the night. in the fresh air, so 
that although our joints may 
be stiff and every muscle com- 
plaining, our heads at least are 
clear. 

“What’s the wheeze to-day, 
master?” queried Gamaliel as 
he helped himself to marmalade, 

“Fiank-guard towards Hud- 
nall, followed by the cadets 
cooking their lunehes on Hud- 
nall Common, The last opera- 
tion is likely to be more difficult 
than the first, I fancy, although 
as the country is fairly well 
wooded there’s a more than 
reasonable prospect of some of 
them losing themselves.” 

“Good egg, a flank - guard 
show,” said Phayle. “I’ve 
never seen one done practically 
yet. Most people tell you it’s 
VOL, CC.—-NO. MCCXII. 
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an advance-guard turned side- 
ways, and leave it at that. 
And nowadays in France, with 
Switzerland on the right and 
the sea on the left, flank- 
guards are at a discount. 
We should have a merry 
morning.” 

An hour or two later observe 
the company progressing slowly 
across country as the flank- 
guard of a battalion. Flank- 
guards, rear-guards, outposts, 
&o., are at heart very much 
the same things under different 
names, In this way— 

The Brigade Commander, 
fearing that his command may 
be surprised at a moment when 
he is having his afternoon 
siesta; or perhaps attacked in 
the dawn, and he be forced to 
appear in haste unshaven and 
with hair undyed, directs one 
of his battalion commanders 
to take his regiment and in- 
terpose it between the distant 
enemy and the brigade. The 
aforesaid battalion commander 
Gurses under bis breath, touches 
his hat, and does so. Then, 
determined that come what 
may he, in company with the 
best part of the battalion, shall 
at least have his meals in 
moderate comfort, or if on the 
march be able to toddle along 
quietly and drowsily without 
being sniped, sends for Captain 
Jones and says, “Jones, take 
your company and do outpost 
company (er vanguard or rear 
party as the case may be).” 
Jones, inwardly damning the 
C.O.’s nerves, also touches his 
hat and removes himself and 
his company still farther afield. 
Having got out of sight of the 
C.O., he halts it and directs 
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Sec. - Lieut. Bloggins to take 
his platoon some distance 


farther on, and ensure that 
the company at large and the 
captain in particular are not 
interfered with by the enemy. 
Bloggins does so, and when 
at a safe distance from the 
company bids rotund Corporal 
Whittingham to depart with 
his section with all speed, and 
post it in such points of vantage 
as will ensure the platoon hav- 
ing a quiet day. 

Corporal Whittingham there- 
upon gets out of view, and 
being of ample figure and no 
athlete, calls upon Private 
Wallace to escalade the nearest 
elevated point, tree or hill or 
house, and observe the direction 
of the enemy (or if on man- 
cuvres, the direction from 
which the company com- 
mander or other inquisitive 
inspecting officers might ap- 
pear) until further orders. 

The unhappy Wallace, not 
being able to order anybody 
to go still farther, settles down 
to be the eyes and ears of the 
Brigade Commander three miles 
away. 


“‘So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him, prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite’em ; 
And so proceed ad injinitum.” 


Evidently privates are the 
infinite. 

When you are halted this 
game is called outposts, but 
when you are on the move it 
is described as advance-, rear-, 
or flank-guard, the whole being 
described loosely as “ protective 
duties.” 

The first two are not very 
difficult, but the last is enor- 
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mously complicated . by the 
fact that while the brigade 
is marching along a nice level 
road, the fiank detachments 
are doing an obstacle race 
across country in order to keep 
up with them. 

Further, in accordance with 
the good army motto, “Never 
do anything yourself that you 
can make your subaltern do,” 
you decree that the responsi- 
bility for communication shall 
extend inward from Private 
Wallace towards headquarters, 
so that if the Brigadier decides 
to change his direction of 
march and right wheel, or per- 
haps turn about and go home, 
and Private Wallace strug- 
gling through a wood three 
miles away on the left flank 
does not discover it and goes 
on and loses himself, he alone 
is responsible, 

The battalion is represented 
by “Rupy of Bavaria,” and a 
cadet with a flag, walking 
dreamily along the highroad 
to Hudnall. About 1200 yards 
or so to the left, across the 
fields, three platoons of the 
company, under Cadet Green- 
way, are ploughing their 
methodical way under the 
eagle - eyed supervision of 
Gamaliel. They are the main 
flank - guard. Six or seven 
hundred yards farther to the 
left, fringing a small wood 
which interposes. between them 
and the rest of the company, 
is No. Ik platoon. 

About three hundred: yards 
to the left again is a small 
party of half a dozen men 
under Lance.- Corporal Rose. 
They are the flank-party from 
No. 1 platoon, and their: route 
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is still more difficult, as it lies 
through a tangle of low brush- 
wood and furze. Beyond them 
is a single weary figure that 
we can recognise even at this 
distance. These round con- 
tours can belong to none but 
Cadet Ball. 

Some two miles ahead the 
slopes of Hudnall Common 
show up clear in the patch 
of bright sunlight, but the 
valley down into which the 
company is moving is all in 
shadow, for the day is mostly 
cloudy, save where in the little 
village nestling round the 
church, at the bridge over the 
narrow stream of the Went, 
a single beam of light break- 
ing through the clouds gilds 
the weathercock on the grey 
old Norman church. Beyond, 
in between the marshy banks, 
flows slowly the little stream, 
as yet scarcely knee-deep. 

Phayle and Lewis are busy 
between the flank- party and 
flank-guard proposing various 
conundrums. These take the 
shape of informing the unfor- 
tunate Greenway that he is 
being shelled from all four 
points of the compass, and 
what's he going te do about 
it? Before he has really made 
up his mind on the pomt, 
Phayle intimates that two 
machine-guns have opened on 
his company, in fours at the 
present moment. Greenway 
feverishly adjures the platoons 
to extend with all speed. As 
they spread themselves out in 
the plough, Lewis produces a 
squadron of enemy cavalry 
from the depths of his im- 
agination and flings them upon 
the flank of the line, and in- 
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quires if Greenway has any 
counter-move ready. Wiping 
the sweat off his brow, the 
wretched youth stammers out 
still more incoherent orders, 
until Lewis mercifully puts 
him out of his misery by in- 
forming him that he is now 
a casualty, and he retires grate- 
fully to the ranks, his mantle 
descending on another less- 
favoured cadet. 

Thus the company pursues 
its painful way, while the 
cadets are dragged out at in- 
tervals to do all sorts of mental 
gymnastics of the above de- 
scription. Lewis terms this 
practice “little tactical appre- 
ciations,”’ The cadets’ term for 
them is not so polished. 

But they serve the all-im- 
portant purpose of making the 
cadets think, or at least try to, 
instead of spending the time 
wondering how long it will be 
before they get back to camp. 
The average cadet, like the 
average Tommy, has a marvel- 
lous faculty of allowing his 
intellect to remain absolutely 
dorniatit the while the body 
mechanically performs its more 
or less ordered movements in 
response to the whistles or 
signals of his commanders, and 
consequently, unless some form 
of mental gymnastics is intro- 
duced, the exercises become 
valueless. 

About half-past one it be- 
gins to rain, and as the flank- 
party, owing to a change in 
the direction of march, has 
successfully lost itself, Lewis 
takes the opportunity offered 
by the shelter of a small copse 
to close the company and bid 
it “cook lunches.” 
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‘*Now for some real fun,’ 
murmurs Gamaliel sardonically, 
as he watches the cadets’ ex- 
pressions of dismay at the 
order, True, it was not en- 
tirely unexpected, since they 
had each been served out with 
raw meat and potatoes before 
starting, but they had hoped 
to be allowed to go hungry 
and not be compelled to adopt 
the desperate alternative of 
cooking their own meals. 

Not more than two or three 
of them appeared to have the 
vaguest idea of how to set 
about it. They produced their 
mess-tins from their packs 
and looked distastefully at the 
tins and their contents, Asa 
matter of fact the army mess- 
tin, capably handled, can pro- 
duce a three-course dinner 
quite successfully, despite the 
fact that it is merely a semi- 
circular tin utensil rather like 
a cake box, the bottom portion 
serving as sauce-pan, the lid 
as frying-pan. But capable 
handling is essential, and the 
cadets’ handling is anything 
in the world except capable. 

The officers and the cherubim 
N.C.O.’s_ flitted hither and 
thither, instructing, coaxing, 
urging. Little does the public 
know what “eordons bleus” 
were lost to the world when 
Rupy of Bavaria and Verger 
joined the Army, and Phayle 
would bring peace and solace 
to many a harassed mater- 
familias in these days of servant 
troubles. Doubtless when the 
war is over the servant prob- 
lem will be finally solved by 
the ex-cherubim-cook-general. 

By degrees the cadets 
learned: the feolishness of 
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putting empty sauce-pans on 
blazing fires was  ocularly 
demonstrated when the bottom 
of Cadet Greenway’s mess-tin 
burnt cut; while Robinson 
learned for the first time the 
art of boiling potatoes, and felt 
a wholly new reverence for the 
downstairs presence that pro- 
duced these articles for his 
daily consumption, and _ to 
which he had never before 
given a moment’s thought. 

Corporal Meadows learned 
the art of greasing a frying- 
pan prior to use, and wondered 
no longer that a good cook 
was an essential to a house. 
He registered a mental vow 
not to rage next time when 
his breakfast was five minutes 
late as, half-blinded by the 
acrid wood smoke, on his knees 
on the wet turf, he wrestled 
with a refractory fire. 

One or two despairing 
fainthearts requested permis- 
sion to be spared the cooking 
and allowed to lunch off bread 
and cheese, but authority was 
relentless. Cooking was one 
of the thousand and one things 
an officer had to instruct his 
men in, and “‘save he learn no 
man may teach,” so back they 
went to their smoky fires. 

Gradually hope began to 
dawn. Carlton, the scout, 
with two fellow-spirits, was 
observed to be about to begin 
a true Savoy lunch of his own 
concoction; while Cadet Ball, 
on looking into his mess-tin, 
seeing what half an hour ago 
had been some fragments of 
raw potatoes and meat fioat- 
ing in water showing signs of 
turning into something faintly 
resembling an Irish stew, took 
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heart of grace and fanned his 
fire more vigorously. 

Eventually all had produced 
something not remotely unlike 
cooked food, and the cherubim 
withdrew to eat their ewn 
lunch under a neighbouring 
tree. 

Just as the company was 
assembling to march back to 
the bivouac, the missing flank- 
party turned up, to be greeted 
with remarks of derision by 
their more favoured comrades 
who had had no particular 
chance of losing themselves, 

Lewis lectured them on their 
evil ways, and pointed out that 
the responsibility for keeping 
communication lay with the 
protective detachment, as laid 
down in the official manuals. 
“And now,” he _ concluded, 
“nothing like practice to per- 
fect things. You will do flank- 
guard all the way back; and 
as we are going fast, you will 
have to run all the way,” which 
same they did. 

“They won’t lose themselves 
again,” said Gamaliel, as on 
arrival in camp they saw the 
perspiring figuresof the flankers 
crawl into their bivvies. ‘Nor 
any of the other children either 
for some time.” 

Next day Lewis remarked at 
dinner, “Remember how we 
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made Rose and his party double 
back all the way yesterday. 
Well, in the evening he ap- 
proached me with a pleasant 
deferential air and asked me if 
I'd like a copy of the German 
Field Service Regulations. I 
didn’t quite know what he was 
at, so said ‘Yes.’ Then he 
went on te say that he thought 
it was sounder than our book 
in certain places; so I said, 
‘M—yes.’ ‘I’ve marked one 
or two points that struck me 
as very sound, sir,’ was his 
parting remark. 

“T didn’t quite spot his little 
game till I found a paragraph 
he’d underlined where it was 
laid down fer the Hun that the 
main body should always keep 
connection with the protective 
detachments, Then I twigged. 

“Cunning old bird, isn’t he? 
But I got back at him, ’cos I 
sent back the book with a mark 
at a paragraph where the Hun 
General Staff lay down. that 
‘in war there are no recognised 
rest days’; and pencilled in it: 
‘This book appears to be very 
sound, Rose. I think we shall 


adopt it as our Bible; and since 
it says there are no rest days 
in war, we shall have no more 
week-end leave.’ 
trick, I think!!!” 
“ GANPAT.” 


Wescore last 
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TEN LINES, 


A STUDY IN SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY, 


IT is a well-known rule of 
the drama that the dramatist 
should have no secrets from his 
audience, This is not intended 
to mean that the audience 
must know everything that is 
coming in the play, but the 
main lines they must know. 
They know, for example, that 
Lady Teazle is behind the 
screen, that Charley’s Aunt 
has got on trousers under her 
skirt, that Viola is not Sebastian, 
that Rosalind is a girl, that 
Bottom is a weaver, They 
know that Macbeth is going 
to murder Duncan, that Hamlet 
has the poisoned rapier, that 
‘it is no rat behind the arras, 
that Cesar will not read the 
petition ; they understand what 
the tinkle of the sleigh bells 
means, what will be the end 
of Faust’s bargain, why Ab- 
solute is like Cerberus, “three 
gentlemen at once,” and 
whether Hardeastle’s house is 
an inn. There are exceptions 
of course, Captain Redwood 
in the old melodrama of “Jim 
the Penman” was a striking 
example. But such surprises 
in serious drama are rare. 

The reason is plain enough. 
It is so difficult to follow the 
action—even with all the hints 
the dramatist gives us—that, 
were he to set to work to mis- 
« lead, we should be lost. Dramas 
are either a straggling piece of 
life condensed—years crammed 
into hours—or the intricate 
play of conflicting motives 


upon that least understandable 
of things, other people’s minds. 
And if the audience lose the 
thread they are puzzled, irri- 
tated, and bored. Therefore 
things are made easy. The 


Greeks had tragic and comic ° 


masks, the sock and the buskin ; 
we have abandoned these, but 
we still have some keys given 
us. An opera hat and a cigar 
mark the villain as surely as a 
pot-hat and a pipe reveal the 


comic man: snow and the lime- | 


light pursue the heroine, stark | 
staring mad in white satin: | 


the bars of Haydn’s Surprise 
prelude the apparition of the 


pantomime demon: a flash of , 
lightning introduces Mephis- | 
topheles; and, that there may 


be no mistake, the ladies of the 
chorus are always photographed 
with an artless smile revealing 
rows of pearly teeth that recall 
simultaneously to our minds 
the highest efforts of dental 
surgery and the Biblical text 
about “ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks.” So we know where 
we are, 

Yet another thing comes 
from this knowledge: we—the 
audience —are put in a good 
temper; we see, we know; we 
are clever where the characters 
are blind; we have puzzled it 
all out. So we enjoy being 
“in the know”: the “asides” 
are all plain to us and the 
mystification clear. It is the 
same joy which is felt by 
the expounder of the riddle: 
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Samson had it; the Delphic 
oracle had it; the setter of the 
base booby-trap chuckles over 
it; all share the superiority of 
knowledge. We know that 
Sir Toby is going to catch a 
tartar in Sebastian by mistake 
for Viola, that Titania is 


‘enamoured of an ass’s head, 


that the screen is going to be 
upset and reveal “ Lady Teazle 
—by all that’s damnable ”— 
and we share Puck’s joy in the 
reflection, “Lord, what fools 
these mortals be.” 

Puck’s remark, however, 
takes us a stage further. It 
discloses another source of this 
self-satisfaction in the audi- 
ence. They know—but their 
knowledge is superhuman 
knowledge. The secrets of the 
world—in the play—are laid 
bare. The characters mis- 
understand, misinterpret, are 
puzzled, are at cross purposes ; 
but we—the audience—know. 
From us there are, for the 
moment, no secrets hid. That 
is why our knowledge is 
superhuman, for such an 
attitude is Divine. ‘Ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” In that sense we are 
not far wrong in calling the 
gallery “the gods.’ For the 
brief hour they are the gods: 
they applaud virtue and greet 
the villain with a venomous 
hiss. And short is the career 
of the unfortunate actor who 
is clumsy or luckless enough 
to provoke the gallery to 
ridicule; of such it may truly 
be said, those that the gods 
laugh at, die young. 

Here, again, if we turn to 
tragedy we get one real basis 
of it—the merciless working 
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of fate; Nemesis, the slow foot, 
the power, uncontrolled and un- 
controllable by human agency, 
which pushes man to the brink, 
just as in Edgar Allan Poe’s 
tale the wretched prisoner in 
total darkness finds himself 
pushed by the slowly closing 
walls towards the hollow un- 
plumbed depths of the pit in 
the floor of his cell, So the 
inexorable walls of circum- 
tance in Greek drama pressed 
Man, their prisoner, to the 
unknown depths of Fate. 
Nothing could break the power, 
could stay or hinder the work- 
ing of the machine. There was 
no escape, and no help: inch 
by inch, unseen and lonely, the 
victim went to his doom. 

Now let us picture ourselves 
superhuman. The darkness is 
no darkness to us; we see 
the whole agony, and on the 
eyes with which we regard 
it will depend the description 
that we give. The victim 
is our bitterest enemy—unfor- 
giveable — and we have the 
Tragedy of Revenge; or he is 
one who is dear to us, and we 
have the Tragedy of Helpless 
Love; or he is a sinner above 
all sinners, and we have the 
Tragedy of Justice; or he is 
innocent, and we have the 
Tragedy of Injustice; or we 
do not care, and we have the 
Tragedy of Indifference, That 
is one of the deepest of tra- 
gedies. When Olympus echoed 
to the laughter of the gods 
over human woes, then, if the 
expression be allowed, the devil 
grinned too. 

So the High Gods sit and 
look on pitilessly while Aga- 
memnon fares back to his doom, 
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and (Edipus goes on his blind 
wanderings, and Medea teaches 
Jason what it means to embark 
on rash marriage with the New 
Woman.... 

Something of this kind is 
the setting of Shakespeare’s 
“Richard III.” The hero is 
a fiend; battle, murder, and 
sudden death his associates; 
mercilessly (in Shakespeare’s 
reading of him) he clears his 
way to the throne. His 
brother, his wife, a _ king, 
three royal princes, his friend 
Buckingham, are all sacrificed 
—apart from the small deer 
of Hastings, Rivers, Grey, and 
Vaughan; and if we imagine 
the “bag” laid out in a row 
we shall notice that it was 
almost entirely made up of 
Yorkists — his own party. 
Richard Crookback has been 
the instrument which has car- 
ried out the curse of Heaven 
invoked by Margaret of Anjou 
on his own house; and when 
Henry of Richmond ends him 
we echo his words, “The 
bloody dog is dead!” Yet 
we have some admiration for 
the dog; he was a plucky 
dog, too, and he met fate in 


___-ogged fashion. 


Far other is the tragedy of 
Richard II. Richard III. is the 
tragedy of circumstance, of 

_ fate—inexorable, Richard II. 


is the tragedy of character, of 
ope—irresolute. It will be 
remembered (which is Augustus 


de Morgan’s famous euphem- 
ism for ‘it has’ been for- 


gotten”) that Richard IT. was 
the son of England’s darling, 
\ the Black Prince; and if ever 
a young king had the chance 
of becoming the idol of a nation 


it was this Richard. Men re- 
membered his father, the “‘ very 
perfect gentle knight” of 
chivalry, and the glories of 
Crecy and Poitiers, Here was 
the opportunity to bring baek 
the “ great days in the distance 
enchanted”; but the oppor- 
tunity was lost—and here lay 
the tragedy—within thecharac- 
ter of Richard himself. There 
is much that is winning about 


Richard, as Shakespeare gives , 


him to us: the soul of a poet, 
the dreamer of great dreams, 
the sayer of fine sayings. But 
as a king he fails_hopelessly. 
If ever there was a round peg 
in a square hole it is Richard: 
there is no stability in him 
anyhow: whatever he does 
turns, and turns wrong. At 
the outset his supporters, 
Mowbray and _ Bolingbroke, 
quarrel; Riehard bids them 
decide the issue by battle — 
picturesque and exciting scene 
—and every one gathers to the 
fray. Then as they advance 
to the contest the king in- 
terferes— 


Marshal. Sound, trumpets; and set 
forward, combatants. 
(A charge sounded.) 
Stay, the king hath thrown his warder 
down. 
K. Rich. Let them lay by their 
helmets and their spears, 
And both return back to their chairs 
again : 
Withdraw with us: and let the trum- 
pets sound 
While we return these dukes what we 


decree. 
(A long flourish.) 


And then he declares the com- 
bat off. 

Let us put this into mod- 
ern dress. Imagine a contest 
that stirs the soul of the 
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populace—a final cup-tie be- 
tween, shall we say, with vague 
appropriateness, Derby County 
and Nottingham Forest. The 
lists are set and the bets are 
made; the rivals emerge from 
their pavilions— when the 
referee, in phrase befitting the 
Conscientious Objector, bids 
them withdraw and tells the 
band to play instead. ‘ 
Would such a referee be 
thought a sportsman? 

Then this poor-spirited king 


goes on to affront his old 


/ nobility and promote upstarts, 


and breaks his word over John 
of Gaunt’s lands, and heed- 
lessly sets off to Ireland (about 
as far as te America nowa- 
days) just when he is most 


wanted in England; and while 


his practical- minded cousin 
Henry of Bolingbroke is politic 
in making friends and gather- 
ing men, Richard, on hearing 
the news of his cousin’s rebel- 
lion, can only say, “ Let’s talk 
of worms, and graves, and epi- 
taphs,” and invite ‘spiders, 
heavy-gaited toads and sting- 
ing nettles,” to ‘do annoyance 
to the treacherous feet”’ of his 
enemies, Then he surrenders 
—without a blow—but with 
endless fine and pathetic talk, 
and eventually is sent off a 
prisoner to Pomfret :— 


**T towards the north, 
Where shivering cold and sickness 
pines the clime,”’ 


and in his going 


“ Men’s eyes 
Did scowl on gentle Richard; no man 
cried ‘God save him !’ 
No joyful tongue gave him his wel- 
come home : 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred 
head... .” 
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Because he was a failure—and 
the more was expected the 
deeper the failure. 


But here comes a change: 
were this all Richard might 
lack our sympathy, and Shake- 
speare was far too good a 
craftsman to make this mis- 
take. He sets to work to 
bring home to the audience the 
tragedy of Richard’s fate in a 
way that should appeal to all, 
and does so with the masterly 
brevity which marks his skill ; 
and yet—incredible as it may 
seem—the brief scene in which 
he does this is almost always 
omitted when the play is 
played, has escaped the com- 
mentators, and passed unre- 
garded by most readers. 

This scene is Act V. Scene 4: 
it is so short that we can have 
it in full, It runs thus— 


Enter Exton and a SERVANT. 


Exton. Didst thou not mark the 
king, what words he spake, 
‘Have I no friend will-rid me of 

this living fear?’ 
Was it not so? 
Servant. These were his very words, 
Eaton. ‘Have I no friend?’ quoth 
he: he spake it twice, 
And urged it twice together, did he 


not? 
Servant. He did. 
Exton. And speaking it, he wistly 


looked on me; 
As who should say, ‘I would thou 
wert the man 


That would divorce this terror from \j 


my heart ;’ 

Meaning the king at Pomfret. 
let’s go: 

I am the king’s friend, and will rid 
his foe. [Zaeunt. 


Come, 


That is all; it can be read 
at a glance, and one feels in- 
clined to label it a mere 
“oarpenter’s scene”—a mere 
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kill-time scene played before a 
drop curtain, while a hideous 
commotion behind indicates 
that the stage carpenters are 
busy erecting “Pomfret Castle” 
where the next scene is to take 
place. If Pomfret Castle has 
to be put up in five minutes 
there must be some noise made 
over it. 

Yet these ten lines display a 
piece of dramatic insight and 
skill that is almost startling. 

It. will be noticed, first, that 


| the audience at once guess that 
, Exton is going to murder the 
| king; they have not seen him 


— 


before in the play, but his first 
words make it clear; and, be- 
yond this, after these three 
brief speeches Exton says no 
word more till the king is 
dead by his hand. He murders 
Richard without ever speaking 


\ to him. 


This by the way; now for 
the point. Shakespeare, having 
shown the tragedy of Richard’s 
incompetence, having displayed 


\ him as visionary, unwise, talk- 


ing where he should act, and 
acting where he should have 
paused to think, now wishes to 
raise the audience to sympathy 
for him. As a failure he is de- 
throned: he has given place to 
a better man: all the world 
applauds his cousin Henry’s 
treason—for it has prospered. 
But... but... after all, what 
had Richard done to merit 
death? Was he not the 


rightful heir, the Black Prince’s 
son? Was he so bad after all? 
Was it so light a matter to 
murder a king? 

This heinousness of Richard’s 
murder is brought home in this 
scene with few strokes, but 


they are strokes of a hand 
that never erred. Observe 
Exton’s words. He quotes the 
(new) king’s question— 


“‘Have I no friend will rid me of this | 


living fear ?” 


... “Have I no friend will 
rid me”... and in the mind 
of the audience wakes a 


thought . . . had not this been }; 


said before .. . and by aking? 
.. . Ay, and by a King Henry, 
too? Stay, what were the 
words? “Are none of the 
cowards eating my bread will 
rid me of this...” 


the second King MHenry’s 
question by the murder of the 
great Archbishop Becket, on the 
altar-steps of his own cathedral. 
And there, in the gathering 
dusk, lay the body of one whom 
his office should have protected 
. . . alone, hacked and bleed- 
ing. That murder had thrilled 


Christendom with horror. So . 


the fourth Henry, “Have I 
no friend will rid me of this 
. .’ and Exton’s ears are as 


quick to catch the hint as were , 


de Tracy’s. 
But Exton goes on— 


‘* And speaking it, he wistly looked on 
me ; 

As who should say: ‘I would thou 
wert the man 

That would divorce this terror from 
my heart.’” 


“T would thou wert the 
man,” .. . and again the 
phrase wakes in the audience's 
mind a recollection. “ Thou 
wert the man. . 
divorce.” And what they 
recollect begins thus: “There 


and | 
straight the four knights set | 
off from France and answered | 


. that would . 
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were two men in one city, the 
one rich and the other poor,” 
and ends, “‘And Nathan said to 
David ‘Thou art the man.’” 

If Becket’s murder was, to 


,\an Elizabethan audience, the 


\worst crime committed at the 


wish of an English king, the 
slaughter of Uriah the Hittite, 
set in the forefront of the 
hottest battle by David’s order, 
that the King might possess 
his wife, is the meanest and 
perhaps the basest crime in 
the Old Testament. So Exton 


\ declares himself to be like de 


Tracey and like Joab to carry 
out his masters murderous 
wish—to “rid him,” and to 
“divorce” this terror from his 
heart. 

See with what skill the 
approaching death of Richard 
is painted; it will take rank 
with the slaughter of Becket, 
with the murder of Uriah! 
How deep is the guilt of those 
who plan it! 

Are we to doubt whether 
the audience would “see”? 
Surely Shakespeare meant 
them to see, and we must 
remember that there were 
fewer stories and what we call 
“literary allusions” then. All 
would know the story of 
Becket’s death and the cir- 
cumstances of Nathan’s parable, 
and most would be quick to 
place “will rid me” and 
“Thou art the man.” 

But is there nothing more? 
After all, neither Becket— 
sturdy prelate—nor Uriah, 


simple and honest soldier, are 
/much like Richard II. They 


died violent deaths, and so (in 
Shakespeare’s version) did 
Richard ; but one of them died 
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in a brawl and the other in 
battle, both suddenly, unex- 
pectedly. On the other hand, 
Richard’s whole life and 
character led up to the long- 
foreseen tragedy of his death. 
Has Shakespeare no other and 
no after comparison? Was 
there not another murder even 
more infamous, even more 
permanently graven upon all 
minds, which will furnish a 


comparison, 
Of course there was; and 
every reader knows that 


throughout the play Richard’s 
own words suggest it again 
and again. Thus he says, 
on hearing of Bolingbroke’s 
levies— 


‘* For every man that Bolingbroke hath 
pressed 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden 
crown 

God for his Richard hath in heavenly 


pey 
A glorious angel.” 

The Bishop of Carlisle im- 
plies the same likeness when 
he says to Bolingbroke that if 
he persists— 


*¢ This land be called 
The field of Golgotha and dead men’s 
skulls,” 


Richard again, when he is in 
Bolingbroke’s power— 


‘‘ Though some of you with Pilate wash 
your hands 

Showing an outward pity; yet you 
Pilates 

Have here delivered me to my sour 
cross, 

And water cannot wash away your sin.” 


And in the last moment, when 
he is in prison and the murder- 
ous Exton is even at the door, 


@ groom comes in and greets if 
him with the words, “Hail, |/ 
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Royal Prince!” as _ tragic 
(though Richard characteristic- 
ally puts them by with one of 
his bitter jests) as the “ Hail, 
King of the Jews!” 

Over and over again Shake- 
speare likens the betrayal and 
death of Richard to the be- 
trayal and death of our Lord. 
If it seem an impious likeness, 
it is well to remember that 
Shakespeare did not invent 
the likeness. It was common 
phrase in England in the fifth- 
teenth century. It permeated 
the whole of the anti-Lan- 
castrian party, whether it 
was Mortimer and his claims 
in Henry IV.’s day or York 
and his claims in Henry VI.’s. 


' All of them assert that, as 


King Richard was made away 
with by his traitor cousin, it is 
their duty to avenge the death 
of the Holy One. An odd 
accident kept this alive. 
Richard’s mother was Joan of 
Kent—it is strange that the 
Black Prince, star of chivalry, 
did not marry till he was 
thirty-one, and then chose a 
widow two years his senior 
with three children—and Joan’s 
badge was the “ White Hind.” 
This Richard converted to the 
“White Hart,” and teok to 
himself, Now the Hart—or 
rather the Hind, for the word 
is mistranslated in Quemad- 
modum, and should read “like 
as the hind desireth the water- 
brooks”—was a _ favourite 


image in Christian symbolism. 
It stood for the pure soul, and 
was easily transferred from the 
Christian ideal of the pure soul 
to the model of all purity, our 
Lerd Himself. Consequently 
the badge of the White Hart, 
Richard’s cognisance, was ac- 
cepted with a species of re- 
ligious fervour, and Shake- 
speare is straining nothing 
when so often in the play he 
makes Richard use compari- 
sons from the life and death of 
Christ. 

Do we, in this brief scene 
where Becket’s murder and 
David’s crime are brought in, 
also find an allusion to the 
greatest crime of all, the crime 
of Calvary? We do. Says 
Exten— 


“T am the king’s friend and will rid his 
foe.” 


“T am the king’s friend.”... 
“Tf thou let this man go thou 
art not Cesar’s friend.” So 
Exton all unwitting declares 
himself to the audience to be 
as Pilate. 

It is only a carpenter’s scene, 
just ten lines long: it might 
well pass unregarded, and, as 
has been said, it is commonly 
omitted when the play is 
played. But what a deal of 
light it throws on the play— 
and on the dramatist. 

And if you deny all this, why, 
“God comfort thy capacity.” 

MasTER HOLOFERNES. 
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ALEXANDRIA, 


WE are at anchor in Alex- 
andria harbour, waiting to sail 
for Greece. 

In these simple words there 
is a magic ef suggestion that 
transports one into a bygone 


age. How many have waited 
here since Herodotus came 
wandering to these shores; 
how many a traveller has 


looked out upon the wine-dark 
sea that links these aged sites 
with the classic beauty of 
Hellas? 

But it is another world to- 
day. The ship is in the hands 
of the police, and upon each 
deck and in a variety of 
secluded corners there is an 
African in uniform, while a 
couple of officers smoke cigar- 
ettes and pass the day on 
deck. Nobody knows when 
we shall start; but some say 
it will be soon, pointing to the 
steam at the funnel, and others 
say it will be never. I ask 
one of the officers why we are 
detained. His view is that 
transports full of troops are 
passing across the Mediter- 
ranean, and that until these 
are far on their way and out 
of sight we must wait, lest 
we should give information of 
their whereabouts to a German 
submarine. 

For all Greek ships are sus- 
pect, and my informant has no 
doubt that they have given 
help and information to the 
enemy. There are rumours 





also—as of ancient days—that 
the Greek Cabinet has re- 
signed, that Athens is in a 
tumult. Who can say? 

Yet here are facts. For 
even as we talk a troop-ship 
full of khaki-clad men from 
India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the islands of Great Britain, 
weighs anchor and steams 
majestically out to sea, her 
stern gun pointing defiantly 
against the sky. The same 
sinister token presents itself 
at the stern of all the ships 
in port that do not sail under 
a neutral flag; and an old 
battleship stands sentinel at 
the mouth. of the harbour. 
There are hospital ships, too, 
white and dainty as a sum- 
mer girl, with broad green 
stripes, like ribbons, and red 
crosses on their sides, waiting 
for their freight of wounded 
and dying men. 

But for these symptoms of 
the times Alexandria smiles 
as of yore, the small-winged 
yachts sail to and fro, and the 
sun shines on the blue waters. 
At night the scene in the 
ancient harbour is yet more 
beautiful: the red and green 
lights make a jewelled pattern 
against the crowding hulks of 
the colliers and the transports ; 
the stars shine out in the clear 
Egyptian sky; the sea, a lus- 
trous ultramarine, sways with 
a placid content; and the 
lighthouse flames and fades 
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and flames again, like the 


Does it matter, after all, 


beating of a heart that is whether we sail or not? 


never still, 


CRETE. 


We are moving at last 
towards Crete. It is a still 
day of the halcyon kind that 
stirred the poets of old, and 
life is for the moment a price- 
less gift. Now and then a 
gull flies past, a pair of doves 
flutter beside the ship, and a 
quail out of her reckoning falls 
bewildered on the deck. It is 
hard to believe that under this 
smiling surface submarines are 
afoot, and that the great sea- 
going ships, with their freight 
of women and children and 
men going to and from our 
East, pass across it at the 
peril of their lives. 

But we are soon reminded of 
the fact by the sight of a little 
fleet of trawlers and destroyers 
upon the horizon, and the 
approach of one of the former, 
which sends a boat off to us, 
while the destroyer moves in 
a great circle about the ship. 
Two naval officers climb up a 
rope-ladder to the deck; the 
Archon, or Capitano as he is 
known in the vernacular, is 
summoned and his papers ex- 
amined, while the boat with 
four seamen sways and swings 
beside the ship. 

When the scrutiny is over, 
the officers go over the side 
by the rope-ladder; the boat 
moves off with the splash of 
oars, the destroyer sweeps 
round once more in a final 
cirele of inspection. to see that 
nothing has been thrown into 


the sea; and the picture that 


lingers of the blue heaving 
waters, the little white boat 
making across them, the hard- 
looking grey destroyer, is one 
that those of us who are 
British regard with a touch of 
silent pride. For it tells us that 
the dominion of the sea is ours. 

The propellers begin to re- 
volve, and we are once more 
free to move upon our voyage, 
the outlines of the Isle of Crete 
faintly visible through the sun- 
haze on the horizon. 


At dawn, when I awake to 
the roaring of the crane and 
the sounds of cargo being un- 
shipped, there is the moon 
hanging low over the snows of 
Ida, and the gleam and flash of 
a lighthouse over the white 
houses of Herakleion. 

At eight, in the bright sun- 
light, we make in a painted 
boat for the little harbour, and 
enter within its old fortified 
walls, that still bear upon them 
in eseutcheon the winged Lion 
of St Marc. The seene is one 
of clarified beauty, the white 
walls and the lighthouse tower 
shining against the blue water 
and the grey-green slopes of 
the mountains. Within the 
safe enclosure there cluster 
the small island craft, laden 
with wine and firewood; the 
sailors are busy caulking and 
climbing about the cordage, 
and from the old grey walls 
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of the fort that Francesco 
Morosini defended so valiantly 
against the Turks, there hang 
the brown nets of the fisher- 
men, like a shroud of lace. 
We climb the marble stairs 
that usher the traveller into 
this ancient seaport of Knossos, 
past fading buildings and new 
embellishments, into the little 
agora or market-place, where a 
great fountain of marble with 
lions and bas-reliefs testifies to 
Venetian glories. The narrow 
streets are full of Christians 
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and Moslems, now apparently 
at peace with each other, and 
over the front of the barracks 
where Prince George as High 
Commissioner lived, a Turkish 
inscription on grey marble still 
gleams in the Cretan sun. A 
little way off there is a Turkish 
cemetery full of marble grave- 
stones with turbaned heads. 
And beyond these there are 
the green slopes of the lower 
hills, and high pyramidal peaks, 
and the snow-splashed flanks 
of Ida. 


ATHENS, 


I came to Athens with my 
mind set upon the War and 
its incidents, resolved to spare 
no time for ancient memories. 
But there are some things that 
are impossible, Constantine, 
Venezelos, the indefatigable 
Baron Schenk, “qui a acheté 
tout le monde,” as they tell you 
here; the politics of modern 
Europe and the sway and swing 
of the War, seemed to dwindle 
into insignificance at the Par- 
thenon, when the setting sun 
bathed its fluted columns, and 
the lovely women of the 
Erectheion came to life once 
more in its glow. And that 
immortal landscape with its 
violet and tawny hues, its 
gleam of grey-blue sea, its 
dark cypresses and silvering 
olive-trees, its historic sites 
that are for ever a possession 
of the human race; how it 
turned one’s thoughts away 
from the.incidents of the hour. 
For here was something that 
was perfect and therefore never 
to be surpassed, rendered im- 


mortal by the magic of Art 
and the soaring spirit of Man. 

In the evening I joined the 
populace on the terrace by the 
Zappeion. I saw before me 
the thronging crowd, the 
statues, the gardens full of 
stocks and _ orange - flowers, 
whose perfume filled the air, 
and beyond these the Corin- 
thian columns of the Olympian 
Jove; the Acropolis, silent yet 
eloquent—as the Gods—and I 
wondered how long the Greeks 
would be content with the 
humiliating réle that has been 
forced upon them. For wher- 
ever I went, and’ to whomso- 
ever I spoke, I learnt that 
the hearts of the people were 
with the free nations—that 
they hated the Prussian ideal, 
and longed for the hour when 
they could step out upon the 
right road, the path te Hon- 
our. There were exceptions, of 


course; there was the money 
instinet in those who were gain- 
ing by their neutrality; and 
there were the upper classes. 
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“Tout le snobisme est avec le 
Roi,” as an old Russian Diplo- 
mat, who was once an Ambas- 
sador, put it to me. But there 
were many also who revered the 
King and were grateful to him 
for what he had done in the past. 

“Tf we could but have the 
King and our Venezelos to- 
gether, all would be well,” they 


VENE 


One morning it was my for- 
tune to call on Venezelos. The 
great statesman’s house is near 
the Place of the Constitution, 
which confronts the Royal 
Palace. There is a certain fit- 
ness in such neighbourhoods. 
You turn up it through the 
street of Lycabettos, and if you 
have an eye for the permanent 
you will stay your footsteps 
more than once to leok up the 
entrancing vista of the sun- 
lit street; of the grey-green 
hill that was here before the 
Achzans came to Hellas; of 
the Attic blue of the sky; and 
of the white clouds shaping 
and changing upon its face, 

It was upon those things 
that my eyes were set, when 
my companion touched my 
arm and said— 

“We are at the house of 
Venezelos.” 

He knocked at the door, and 
after some delay it was opened 
a few inches, and a rough 
Cretan face looked out with 
an air of reserve and inquiry. 
Behind it, in the shadow, I 
could see that there were 
others. It was evident that 
Venezelos was guarded. Upon 
the stairs there were yet others: 
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said ; yet they spoke as it were 
in terms of a vain expectation. 
Listening to all these people, 
I could not doubt that after a 
period of travail the Hellenes 
would rise once more for the 
honour of Greece; for one can- 
not live in the shadow of the 
Gods without being stirred to 
great undertakings. 


ZELOS. 


simple men from the island, 
who love this man of their 
own blood, the champion of 
their race. 

From those feudal, almost 
primitive, surroundings, I 
passed into a large hall, and 
so into an ante-room, in which 
others were waiting. Thus, 
if I had not known who the 
occupant was, I should have 
known that I was in the house 
of some great personage whose 
business it was to play a part 
in the worid,—a man who was 
looked up to and sought after 
by others, yet one who was 
simple in his ways, 

In this ante-room there were 
two portraits, one of Venezelos, 
the other of the King. So it 
is throughout Greece. I had 
leisure to study them both, and 
while I was doing so the door 
opened, and I was alone with 
Venezelos, 

Slightly grey, the man be- 
fore me had a fresh and healthy 
look, clear, firm blue eyes, or 
so they seemed, full of a limpid 
intelligence and _ perception. 
His manner was simple and 
kind, and only so far reserved 
as his place in the world neces- 

sitated. One felt instinctively 
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that he was a man who had 
nothing to conceal, It was a 
face altogether pleasing, con- 
siderate, yet strong, by reason 
of the intellect behind it. It 
was the face of a thinker, who 
in grappling with the imme- 
diate issue sees always before 
him the far distant conclusion. 
A man whose face inspired con- 
fidence by its quiet strength, 
and affection by its benevolence 
—the face of a civilised man. 
There was humour in it too, 
and a touch of irony. And 
as he spoke, playing with a 
little ivory paper-cutter in his 
hand, shrewdly cognisant of 
the issues involved, tranquil 
as a child in spite of his own 
critical position and that of 
his country, I realised that I 
was in the presence of one of 
the world’s great men—of a 
man of genius. I thought that 
he might be deemed impulsive 
in the sense of warming to a 
great ideal; but it was evi- 
dent that his body was under 
perfect control, his will the in- 
strument of a brain that was 
clear as crystal. And yet there 
was a touch in his grey - blue 
eyes of the Dreamer, of the 
man who sees visions. And 
that no doubt is the secret of 
his greatness, as it is of his 


VOYAGE TO 


It was nine o’clock of a 
clear night and the scent of 
the Orange Gardens was filling 
the streets of the city when I 
left Athens for Salonica. The 
Piresus was very beautiful, 
with its numberless lights 
reflected in the still blue 
VOL. CC.—NO. MCCXII. 
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momentary eclipse. For all men 
do not see far. 

There was a piquant contrast 
offered by an autographed por- 
trait of the King which I saw 
in the ante-room. Here was 
a royal personage—a soldier, 
bluff, resolute, proud, and ob- 
stinate; the brother-in-law, as 
we know, of an Emperor, 
but also a man overmatched 
in intellect by his great 
Minister. 

Here it may be in a nut- 
shell is the whole story of 
present-day Greece, and it is 
in the clash of these tempera- 
ments that the conflicting 
streams which have left the 
country enfeebled at a great 
crisis in its history find their 
source. The position has been 
a difficult one for both; but 
whereas one could at best have 
snatched but a temporary suc- 
cess, the other has been eter- 
nally in the right. Nature will 
have her way; and in this 
little peninsula, whose fame is 
written upon the souls of men, 
there is no room for any but 
a free people. 

King Constantine, for all his 
faith in the German armies, 
for all the support of his 
friends, has never had the 
shadow of a chance. 


SALONICA, 


waters that yet swayed with 
some hidden impulse of life, 
and the pattern of its masts 
and rigging cut in intricate 
fretwork against the starry 
sky. In the rough wine-shops 
by the quays, girls were 
dancing before the foot-lights 
2N 
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for the pleasure of the assembled 
mariners, and the sounds of 
music and of voices were borne 
into the still purity of the 
night. There were no steamers 
in the days of Themistocles ; 
but in all other ways the life 
that confronted me was the 
life of those bygone days when 
Greece was at her prime. 

I took a boat across the 
harbour to an Italian ship, 
whose smoking funnel showed 
that she was under steam for 
an early start. 

I was the only passenger. 
For the Greeks, profiting by 
their neutrality, carry nearly 
all the maritime trade; and 
it is only a traveller who is 
pressed for time who will 
travel by a militant boat. The 
Stewardess informed me that 
her last ship had been sub- 
marined off Crete; and the 
Purser drew my attention to 
a pig upon the sideboard that 
was carved out of a Citron 
with the legend ‘Guglielmo 
and Co.” inscribed upon it. 

I turned into my cabin, 
opened the port-hole to let in 
the soft night air, and slept till 
morning. 

‘The next day was one of the 
most perfect that I have ever 
spent in my life. When I rose 
and went on deck, I found 
that we were leaving behind 
us the Saronic Gulf, with Cape 
Colonna, the ancient Sunion, on 
our left, and Keos the Isle of 
Simonides a little ahead of us 
on the right. It was a morning 
for the gods: the sea an Attic 


. blue, the sky luminous and 


puffed with white clouds, while 
a host of fishermen’s boats, 
with their white sails spread 


to the wind, pursued their 
vocation in the front of Keos, 
long, blue, and mountainous 
beyond them. Then suddenly 
we came to a pause; a signal 
or message was run up at the 
mast-head and a black trawler 
was seen approaching with a 
touch of white foam at her prow 
and the tricolour at her helm. 
She came on to challenge our 
purpose, and we waited for her 
quietly, for she was a friend. 

“Tt was just so,” said the 
Stewardess, “that the Boche 
came up to us and gave us five 
minutes to leave our ship be- 
fore he blew it up,” and as she 
spoke the gulls flew low about 
us, and the sea was as tranquil 
as summer sleep. It was a 
scene of peace and beauty, 
upon which these episodes of 
war seemed entirely irrelevant. 

The trawler, with her guns 
pointing fore and aft, sent a 
boat alongside, and the crew 
stood to their oars, while the 
officer in khaki came on board, 
saluted the captain, and ac- 
companied him to the chart- 
room on the bridge. 

The ship’s papers were ex- 
amined with care, some ques- 
tions were put, and the visit 
came to an end after fifty 
minutes of detention. 

Upon the invitation of the 
Skipper -I remained on the 
bridge enjoying the exquisite 
view that spread before me, 
through the tracery of masts 
and rigging, of a blue sea and 
jutting headlands, and gulls 
flying in the sunlight ; and as 
we advanced into the Golden 
Channel there was Andros the 
bounteous Isle of Dionusos on 
our right, with cloud shadows 
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playing above his brows, and 
white lustrous reflections from 
them on the tranquil sea; 
with Euboea like the mainland 
on our left. The Canale d’Oro, 
whose name recalls the days 
when Venice ruled along these 
shores, is a strait some eight 
miles wide, though to the eye 
of the traveller it looks much 
less, and it is very carefully 
guarded, as we could see, by 
the submarine destroyers and 
trawlers of the Allied Fleet. 

So the day went on and 
we took our placid course in 
Elysian weather, slowly leav- 
ing Andros, which has become 
known since the war as the 
Isle of the Forty Millionaires, on 
our bows as we turned Eubcea 
and made northward between it 
and Skyros and the Sporades. 

A sailing boat, a cabin stored 
with books and rugs, a halcyon 
sea such as this, a woman to 
share these things and lend 
them the one additional grace ; 
upon such pleasing fancies did 
our minds run under the serene 
influences of the hour and the 
place, 

But nothing lasts for very 
long, and by six o’cleck the 
day was closing in, grey and 
sombre after its brilliant neon, 
and we found ourselves passing 
by some instinctive emotion 
from the irresponsibility and 
contentment of the day into a 
State of some uneasiness as 
night approached. For now 
behind us upon the darkening 
horizon there were visible the 
vast outlines of a cruiser and 
transports laden with Serbian 
troops from Corfu for the 
Balkan front. They rapidly 
approached us, and the captain 
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gave them his close attention. 
He was not happy in their 
company. 

“In the night,” he mumbled, 
“who will know the difference 
between a ship full of troops 
and mine?” 

And with that the telegraph 
rang and the ship made a great 
semicircle out of her track, 
leaving the ship of war and 
her, transports well to the 
starboard. At this moment 
we were running parallel to 
Skyros, with Eubea faintly 
visible on our left. 

Half-way through dinner, the 
captain came down te the 
saloon with an old-fashioned 
“Bon appetit, Monsieur,” and 
presently poured himself out a 
glass of Marsala, cleared his 
throat, and unburdened himself 
of the object of his visit. 

“ During the dark night,” he 
said, ‘‘we shall be incurring 
the minimum of risk, for all 
the lights on this ship will be 
extinguished; so that unless 
we have the bad luck to come 
plump on a submarine,” and 
he laughed uncomfortably, ‘‘ we 
shall be safe; but at dawn— 
well, I tell you frankly any- 
thing may happen at dawn. 
You will at the least be well 
advised to sleep in your clothes, 
and to have yourself called at 
4 aM. They do not usually 
touch our ships, but avec ces 
sales bétes, who can say?” 
And he shrugged his shoulders 
with loathing and contempt. 
The burden of his after-talk 
was of these Boches who kill 
wemen and children; of the 
Greeks, who want everything 
without fighting for it ; of the 
Americans, who are like the 
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Greeks on a large scale; and 
of “‘ Wilson, who writes Notes.” 
I could see that he was anxious 
and worried, and the strain of 
these eighteen months was 
written on his sea-worn face. 

The sky was partially 
clouded overhead as I turned 
in, the stars only show- 
ing here and there through 
their drifting veil. A light 
twinkling some distance ahead 
of us came from the tail-end of 
the cruiser as she piloted the 
Serbian transports, themselves 
invisible in the sombre night. 
Our own ship moved without a 
light, like a ghost upon the 
seas. In the early morning 
when I went on deck I was 
greeted by the majestic vision 
of the Thessalian Olympus, his 
massive brow silver-white with 
snow and half-veiled in moving 
clouds. The white villages 
clustered like infants at his 
knees, and a white-winged ship 
sailed upon the quiet sea. 
There also was the snowy cone 
of Ossa, with white hamlets on 
his slopes, and behind us 
Pelion, grey and cold. On our 
right were the islands of the 
Sporades. 

The Olympian chain extended 
along the horizon. It was 
natural for the Greeks to con- 
nect the great mountain with 
their gods, for it manifestly 
dominates this world, and by 
its great beauty claims as of 
right the wonder and the hom- 
age of men. Like the Pyr- 
enean Canigou at the other 
end of the Mediterranean, it 
rises straight from the sea into 
the sunlight, 9794 feet in 
height. And here at its base, 
the lovely Vale of Tempe with 


its Peneios rushing to the sea, 
lies in sheltered security. 

It was in the midst of these 
classic scenes that we were 
once more confronted with un- 
mistakable signs of modern 
war. Beside us a trawler was 
persistently busy with her net 
dragging the «placid sea for 
mines, and as we approached 
Salonica another steamed be- 
fore us to indicate the passage. 
A low green coast lay upon 
our right, and in the distance 
behind the city stretched a 
line of mountains, and yet 
another, upon whose uplands 
three-quarters of a million of 
men were waiting to engage 
each other in battle. Under 
Cape Kara Bournou lay the 
wreck of a transport, which 
was torpedoed here in the very 
waters we were now crossing 
and in sight of the city. And 
as we sat on deck enjoying the 
warm and heartening sunshine, 
the tranquil scene, there came 
the sudden whirring of wings 
as of a great dragon-fly, and 
a hydroplane flew overhead. 
The sound of her flight less- 
ened, she passed almost out 
of sight, then turned and ap- 
proached us once more, the 
noise of her engines increasing 
as she dipped to the water and 
swept past us with a perfect 
grace, the airmen waving their 
hands at usin salutation. And 
then she flew away and was 
lost to sight in the blue dis- 
tance above the white sails of 
the Italian fishermen and the 
green fields of the mainland. 
We had looked for an instant 
upon the beauty rather than 
the horror of war. 

The low eoast-line had the 
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soft air of some Hampshire 
countryside by the fringes of 


the Solent; the clouds soared ‘ 


upwards from the serried moun- 
tains in great castles of opal 
and blue. Upon the foreland 
of Little Kara Bournou spread 
the tents of a British encamp- 
ment. I had last looked upon 
them in the Sinai desert. 

A mist lay over Salonica 
through which there were 
faintly visible houses and trees 
and battlements, the walls as 
of some old fortress, climbing 
the downs; while the dark 
hulks of ships lay brooding 
in the foreground. It was 
such a picture, with its diaph- 
anous mists, its touches of blue 
and green and white, as Turner 
would have painted. 

Slowly we turned to enter 
this magic place, the crinkled 
sea interspersed with spaces of 
silk-like calm. I climbed for 
a better view to the bridge, 
where the Captain stood with 
his megaphone, and there grew 
up before my eyes a scene of 


entrancing interest and beauty. 
But a hundred yards ahead 
there moved slowly, with a 
gliding, sinuous motion, a tor- 
pedo boat, and we followed her 
every movement with a faithful 
compliance through the mines 
and nets which spread like 
fishermen’s floats across the 
vast spaces of the harbour. 
Beyond them lay the battle- 
ships and transports, riding 
securely at peace; and above 
them rose the mountains and 
the cloud-enamelled sky. 

As we came at last through 
the intricate maze, and the de- 
stroyer which had guided us 
moved aside with the grace of 
a python, I heard beside me, 
where the skipper stood in the 
stillness, a sigh as from one 
whose soul was quit of a 
burden that had lain upon it. 
And as ‘I turned to look back, 
there, behind us, came a boat 
in full sail, with Olympus shin- 
ing in blue and silver through 
its rigging, and lifting his 
stately brow to the heavens. 


SALONICA, 


Salonica presents a scene of 
extraordinary interest and of 
piquant contrasts. The site 
alone is one of the finest in the 
world. Its harbour, doubly 
sheltered, looks as though it 
might hold a thousand battle- 
ships, and the sea here, as at 
Constantinople, comes bowing 
up to its very portals, deep 
and tranquil, the slave alike of 
its pleasure-seekers and of the 
dark and terrible ships of war 
that hold the city in fee. Be- 
hind it, as though to shelter it 





from all contact with a rude 
northern world, rise in a cres- 
cent low green hills upon which 
the cattle pasture; and the 
ancient town rises slowly up 
from the sea to these pleasant 
heights, protected by walls and 
towers and battlements that 
display all the charm of the 
Middle Ages. These old walls 
have now seen their day; they 
are visibly falling into decay, 
and the newer city of villas 
and workshops has already 
spread far beyond their limits. 
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They are like some old fighter, 
brave of heart but frail of 
body, whe is left behind in 
time of war in the company of 
the women and the ehildren, 
and of little consequence now, 
though great in his day and 
generation. 

It is a city with a great 
future, but no one knows what 
that future will be. Here for 
the present are the French and 
the English established in great 
force, with their ships upon 
the sea and their armies 
spread afar upon its encircling 
mountains, and its streets are 
thronged with the soldiery of 
the Western Powers, 

No scene from a play could 
be more diverting or vivid than 
that which groups itself about 
the Café of Bastazini on a 
Sunday afternoon, The Rue 
Venezelos is a wide thorough- 
fare where it abuts on the har- 
bour front, with the sea and its 
shipping at one end, and afar 
off at the other a dim Turkish 
bazaar, full of the sentiment of 
a vanished age. 

It is here in this wide thor- 
oughfare, closed to wheeled 
traffic, that the world collects, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Can- 
adians, Australians, Servians, 
Greeks, Jews, Turks, all are 
here in bewildering variety, 
and there are others to come. 
Generals, colonels, subalterns, 
corporals, rank and file; little 
boys and girls who go to and 
fro selling papers and furtively 
collecting those left behind to 
sell again; older girls, pink of 
cheek and trim of figure, a 
little fluttered at the presence 
in such numbers of the bolder 
sex; here and there a broken- 


down old Turk or grave Moslem 
turning his beads and clothed 
in dignity; a Spanish Jew; a 
porter laden with the bulk of 
some vast burden, his eyes 
downcast upon the hard cob- 
bled street. Opposite, a shop, 
—a branch of the Levantine 
Harrods, built in the newest 
style with plate glass and gilt 
and a sphere upon its roof that 
stares you in the face and dis- 
tracts your gaze from the Olym- 
pian Jove, There is money in 
plenty, and this city which has 
slept so long under Turkish 
rule is out to gather in with 
all possible speed the harvest 
of half a million men who draw 
pay and have gold to throw 
away. Now and then from 
afar off behind the Balkans 
there comes a Zeppelin or a 
flight of German planes, and a 
bomb crashes into the midst of 
the city. But Salonica lives 
in the present, and Jew and 
Greek are instant in their 
search after the Allies’ wealth. 

Unfertunately for each of 
these interesting communities 
there are both Jews and Greeks, 
and this goes to the heart of 
the Children of Israel, who 
were so happy here in the days 
of the simple and proud old 
Turk. ‘“ Two Dervishes cannot 
sleep under the same blanket,” 
as the proverb has it; and 
there is a sting in this compe- 
tition under the smiling and 
prosperous surface of life in 
Salonica. It is a comedy still 
when there is so much money 
to be shared; but a comedy 
with tragic possibilities when 
Greek and Jew are left to 
struggle with each other, and 
the Allies and their lavish ways 
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have gone. Hence it comes 
that Israel is hopeful that the 
Allies will not march away, and 
that the brave General Sarrail 
may elect to stay for good in 
this delectable corner of the 
world. And meanwhile the 
flood of wealth peurs on, The 
proprietor of the Zenodochion 
Themistocles, now known as 
the Café of Impregnable Ver- 
dun, goes happy to bed with 
3000 francs a day in his pocket 
instead of the 300 which, before 
the Allies came, marked the 
highest level of his prosperity ; 
and Solomon figures out that 
that new contract with the 
British Army will make him 
richer by some forty thousand 
pounds. 

In most cities which live by 
the sea, the port is a quarter 
left to mariners and shippers 
and the riff-raff of the har- 
bour; but at Salonica, as at 
Constantinople and at Venice, 
port and city are one, and 
along the narrow Strand you 
have the hotels and the shops 
and the big houses on one side 
of it facing the sea, and on 
the other the crowded ship- 
ping of the harbour. Nearest 
of all and in contact with the 
sea wall are the sailing ships 
of the Island Greeks, the 
schooners that carry casks of 
wine and oil and firewood and 
coal and all the small trade 
of the country. They lie here 
in a serried line, swaying and 
plunging with the sea, their 
masts and rigging making 
their old-world pattern against 
the seene. Each boat has its 
small cabin, and the name of 
its owner and the island he 
hails from written in classic 
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letters on its stern; and the 
life of the seafarers clustered 
within it goes on from morn- 
ing till dusk, a world apart 
from the thronging street. 
Along the street the electric 
trams shriek and grumble from 
dawn to midnight, laden with 
more people than they can 
properly carry ; transport wag- 
gons grind along the cobbled 
way; infantry march with a 
rhythmic action; the legion- 
ary tread of the British soldier, 
the quick step of Piou-Piou; 
horsemen in the khaki of Eng- 
land, the blue-grey of France, 
the dragon with his horse-tail 
plumes, the laneer with his 
pennon, ride upon big horses 
that have come here from 
English countrysides and Irish 
farms; from Normandy, Pic- 
ardy, and Toulouse; from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand across 
the wide imperial seas. But 
in the old city on the hill 
where the Moslem population 
still clings to its homesteads, 
one is in another world. It 
is a world of quiet enduring 
people, who know that they 
have lost their tide; of great 
plane-trees spreading their 
chequered gold over the cob- 
bled streets; of white mosques 
and soaring minarets, the sym- 
bols of a departing faith; of 
cypresses that sigh beside old 
fountains inscribed with the 
names of God; of old ramparts 
and battlemented towers that 
still stand up at bay, as though 
to shepherd the people within. 
It is by contrast a silent world, 
invaded only by the sound of 
church bells, the cry of the 
Muezzin, the murmur of a 
people, vague, indefinite, as if it 
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wished to speak, but knew not 
what to say. : 

Down the green slopes of the 
hills come the cattle at evening 
from their pastures; outside the 
old grey walls the people sit: 
Turkish women in black with 
their children about them, and 
the tranquil beauty of the 
Madonna on their clear-cut 
faces; old men, too weary and 
resigned to go away and fight 
under the banners of Islam. 

Here, too, under the old 
walls, there is the English 
Cemetery, where lie together 
the English and the German 


dead of a past generation, as 
members of the one Protestant 
Communion. There was a time 
when we even thought of them 
as next of kin! 

And as you look from here 
beyond the threshold of the 
city to the sea, your eye is 
caught by the dim grey out- 
lines of the battleships and 
destroyers of the Allied Fleet ; 
the summits of the mountains 
and the sun’s red globe, sending 
his wide rays of gold, as from a 
mighty searchlight, down upen 
the marshes of the Vardar 
Plain. 


FLYING, 


Out beyond the limits of the 
city and the rattling of its 
trams, its little pretences after 
civilisation and all that goes 
of bad or good to make a city, 
there spreads a green world 
that is entirely given up to 
peace. The soft grass under 
foot, the larks singing over- 
head, the wide sea spreading 
away beyond the gentle slopes, 
make a scene that might be 
culled from the very heart of 
England. 

And yet it is manifest that 
even here one is upon the very 
scene and edge of War. The 
green headland, with its Turk- 
ish name, is white with the 
British tents; the bay is alive 
with ships, and mules, and 
horses. 

Here, under the awnings of 
the long lines of hospital tents, 
the convalescents sit of an 
evening, enjoying the soft air, 
looking across the sea to Olym- 
pus and the setting sun, smok- 


ing their pipes and playing 
Bridge, in their blue hospital 
clothes. Here across the fields 
the nurses walk in twos and 
threes, the surgeons take the 
air, when the day’s work is 
nearly done. A little way off 
some cavalrymen are at work 
on their horses, and _ their 
English voices—‘ Now then, 
now then!”—ring sharply as 
across an English yard. 

There are vineyards and corn- 
fields here, and orchards and 
mulberries and apricots to the 
edge of the cliffs overlooking 
the sea; and along the path- 
ways soldiers in khaki walk— 
solid, phlegmatiec, pipe in mouth, 
unmoved by their strange en- 
vironment. Down by the sea a 
man is riding a horse through 
the waves; and in a trough of 
the downs where some fences 
have been put up, an officer is 
training a cob. 

The bay is alive with ships, 
and the air with the music of 
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the French aeroplanes, as they 
come buzzing overhead with the 
purr of a great beetle and the 
wings of a buzzard. One, two, 
three, four—I can count them 
as they come; one afar off and 
high in the heavens, another 
circling low in narrowing 
orbits, till it comes like some 
feline thing to rest upon the 
sward, 

And then away they go 
again, filling the air with 
their deep vibration, one after 
another, into the world that 
lies beyond Hortiach and the 
British entrenchments, until 
they are lost to sight and 
sound. 

After they have gone one 
stays on to look with a com- 
plete contentment at the world 
as it passes through the phases 
of approaching night. For 
there is nothing so wonderful 
as this daily event in all the 
handiworks of man. : 

The winds die down, as if in 
homage to the retreating sun; 
the sea is calm and still. Upon 
its surface lie the battleships, 
as creatures that would be at 
peace. Upon the north, there 
by the soft green hills, spreads 
the ancient city, with the light 
upon its walls and towers, so 
far off that no murmur from it 
reaches to this place of quiet. 
Facing me, afar in the west, 
there is a long chain of moun- 
tains trausfigured in the gold 
of the sunset, and capped by 
great puffs of cloud that are 
rimmed and encircled by fire. 
Away there upon those golden 
summits, the Bulgar hosts 
await the onset of the allied 
armies; and now and then, if 
you listen closely, you will hear 


the coneussion of the bickering 
guns—blup, blup... 

A little further towards the 
south the great chain of golden 
mountains approaches the sea, 
and rising to a height of close 
upon 10,000 feet, dazzles the 
imagination of men as the 
Thessalian Olympus. Here 
the fires of the sunset reach 
only in washes of rose, and 
the mighty brow of Jove 
flushes with a virginal beauty. 
From instant to instant the 
scene changes, for the great 
cosmic. processes know no 
pause in the divine harmony 
of their action. 

Fans and searchlights of 
flame break out through the 
assembled clouds, reaching far 
up into the lucent sky, de- 
scending in glory upon the 
sea, A battleship caught in 
them is transformed from 
darkness and iron into a mist 
of gold. And then, little by 
little, the shadows of approach- 
ing night enfold the world. 
The fires pale, the crescent 
moon rides high in _ the 
heavens, a star shines forth, 
And it is now that the air 
is once more thrilled by a 
murmur that seems to come 
from afar. One turns to 
discover its origin, and there 
beyond the peak of Horti- 
ach, in the paling sky, is a 
Farman homing like a great 
bird a-wing. It is so high 
and so remote that I wonder 
how it will descend; but the 
sound of its music increases, 
it grows larger to the vision, 
it makes wide, sweeping circles, 
descending from plane to 
plane; the air is filled with 
its vibration; I can faintly 
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distinguish the form of the 
pilot ; and in the last gleam 
of the sunset I can see, like 
the under-plumage of a bird, 
the concentric circles that are 
the badge of the French 
aviators. 

The plane is flying now 
over the tops of the houses 
and circling for its place of 
descent; it glides over the 
grassy meadows, almost brush- 
ing them, as it were, with its 
wings ; it touches earth with 
a faint concussion, and then 
at last it comes to a pause, 
though its propeller continues, 
as with a grumble of protest, 
to work for some moments 
lenger. 

You feel that it is not a 
machine, but a live thing; 
it looks in the far sky like 
a bird to the life; and in its 
last moments, as it finally 
comes to earth, it is for all 
the world like an eagle re- 
turning with its prey. 


It is otherwise when you 
climb into this creature and 
fly. It is, let us say, a grey 
morning, an hour before sun- 
rise. The city is asleep. Upon 
the long sea-front, where the 
traffic roars all day, there is 
nothing moving but a solitary 
motor-van, which has been out 
all night upon some business 
of war. Down by the hangars, 
where the road turns off, the 
acacias are in bloom, and the 
still ‘air is heavy with their 
perfume. A nigger from Lake 
Tchad stands like a column at 
the gates, his bayonet fixed, 
his white teeth shining, clad in 
the uniform of France. He 
speaks French a good deal 
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better than the average Eng- 
lishman, 

“Lieutenant M 
here in five minutes.” 

As I look about me, there is 
the green sward of yesterday ; 
in those vast sheds the aero- 
planes are at rest, save one, 
which a number of men are 
bringing forward into the open. 
In an adjoining canteen some 
hot coffee is being poured out 
into cups, 

Lieutenant M appears, 
his blue eyes shining brightly, 
his manner alert and dis- 
tinguished, his costume rather 
like that of an Eskimo or a 
baby. In a moment we have 
elimbed into the car, the pro- 
peller has begun to revolve, the 
plane is pushed forward, the 
rubber wheels bump lightly on 
the grass, and then by some 
magie we are in the air. I can 
see that we are ascending, but 
slowly, as one moves up-stream; 
the sound of the propeller fills 
one’s ears; one’s eyes are fixed 
upon the receding earth. At 
one’s feet there is a celluloid 
pane through which one can 
look, and below this is the neat 
receptacle for bombs, which 
you can drop with a touch of 
the pedal. A wind blows hard 
against one, even on this still 
somnolent morning. And then 
everything begins to lose its 
natural appearance, and the 
world stands out in a new per- 
spective. The bell-tents of the 
soldiery, in each of which there 
are sixteen men, look like the 
icing on the edge of a wedding- 
cake; the long lines of cavalry 
horses and mules look like the 
needles in a musical-box; the 
Serbian army is displayed like 
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a child’s toy ; a Turkish village, 
with its grey fortified tower 
and tall minaret, looks like a 
pretty incident in a large pic- 
ture; the straight white mili- 
tary roads are like bits of 
ribbon arranged across the 
green chequer of the earth, 

Leaving the sea, we ascend 
towards Hortiach, whose sum- 
mit is 4000 feet high; the 
mountain-sides rise up to meet 
us; we pass over them; the 
world becomes visible; every 
detail of it is spread at our 
feet. We can see the little 
smoke of the morning fires, the 
connecting roads... . We are 
on & level with the summit of 
Hortiach ;... we ascend above 
it; there is a streak of yellow 
sunrise; the plane moves with 
a solid, easy composure. It 
becomes a little cold. 

And now we are over the 
divide—the perimeter of hills 
that shelters Salonica, the 
Torres Vedras of Macedonia. 
The whole of Lake Langaza 
is become visible, Below us 
there is the velvet green of 
corn-fields, the rougher fringe 
of the moors; and the British 
trenches look like the workings 
of white ants. There is the 
little strip of the Via Ignatia, 
the old road that linked the 
city of Constantine with Rome, 

We are above the lake now, 
its olive-green luminous with 
the reflection of the rising sun. 
At one end there is a cluster of 
boats under an old weather- 
beaten tower; at another, safe 
from intrusion, a flock of white 
birds, that are seemingly still 
asleep. 

Beyond the lake rise the 
outer Balkans—the outposts of 
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the Allied armies. Over there 
the guns bicker, the cavalry 
scout; there is the growling 
that precedes attack. Behind 
that grey veil there is hidden 
the glamour of the Coming 
Event. 

We turn a little aside, and, 
leaving the lake, fly up the 
long valley, over the peak 
that is called Gibraltar. The 
trenches are like a tapestry at 
our feet, and we can see their 
purpose and plan. ‘The sides 
of the water-courses are white 
with an inner lining of tents. 
A village deploys, the totality 
of its ancient life exposed to 
our gaze. We see it in the 
aggregate, and forget that 
in each homestead there are 
human creatures, whose joys 
and sorrows are similar to our 
own. I can understand now 
the indifference with which 
men fling bombs upon a 
crowded city, as impartial as 
Fate. Everything, it would 
seem, is a matter of perspective. 
Most of us would walk (without 
@ pang) over a colony of ants, 
its ordered life and _ tense 
activities. 

We recross the axis of the 
hills, and face the marshes of 
the Vardar. Before us gleams 
in its wide circuit the Bay of 
Salonica, with Olympus grey 
and cold beyond. I cansee the 
brown fans of the Vardar mud, 
the deeper blue of the sea near 
the quays, where the battle- 
ships anchor. Away there on 
our right spread the French 
encampments, line upon line 
in serried masses. 

Here below us, visible through 
the celluloid pane, is the whole 
of Salonica, within its old grey 
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walls, like sheep ina pen. But 
we move swiftly, and a moment 
later the harbour lies below 
us: the sailing boats like little 
butterflies under glass; the 
battleships like canoes; and 
as the out-going steamers move 
upon their way we ean see how 
they skirt the visible limits of 
the Vardar mud. You don’t 
realise that as a passenger. 
Beside the cruisers the sub- 
marines nestle, like the small 
fish that travel with the shark. 
And then we begin to de- 
scend—the revolutions become 
slower, the sound of the pro- 
peller abates; we make giddy 
circles descending; the world 
goes round; we ease down; 
and once more the comfortable 
earth is very near. Familiar 
objects assume their natural 
proportions, The aeroplane is 
very low now, and racing, like 
a bird about to alight, over the 
fields; and here for almost the 
first time one has the impres- 
sion of speed. The rest of it 
has been like sitting in a chair. 
We touch earth with the 
lightest of contacts; the little 
wheels run along the grass; 
the men at the Aerodrome run 
forward and guide the plane to 
its place of rest. We have 
travelled at a moderate speed 
of some eighty kilometres an 
hour, and in fifty minutes have 
seen three armies in position. 
Eighteen hours on horseback 
showed me but a fraction of this, 
I am back in time to catch 
the first tram as it leaves its 
shed. From this superb move- 
ment I am reduced once more 
to commonplace things: the 
jolting tram, the foot - pas- 
sengers. on the pavements, 


When flying is made safe it 
will surpass all other motion; 
but it will make for the Luere- 
tian view. One will trace the 
causes of things; the world will 
become a map rather than a 
picture; the little homely inci- 
dents will be lost; the wooded 
glen with its stream purling 
through it, the haunted pool, 
the mountain withdrawn in its 
dread majesty,—these will be- 
come but topographical inci- 
dents. The beautiful bay, with 
its smiles and its sunlit waters 
flecked with ships, will be no 
more than a ground-plan ; the 
city, with its monuments, its 
human souls, its homes, its 
griefs, joys, aspirations, and de- 
spair, will seem to one in the 
air but a eluster of houses and 
streets, and scarcely discernible 
pinnacles. Many of the things 
we love and strive after will 
become insignificant and un- 
satisfying; there will be a 
reason for everything. Will 
that homestead with its care- 
fully-tended garden be any- 
thing to you when you have 
seen it as scarcely more than a 
pin-point in a hive? that cher- 
ished acre anything but trivial 
when you have seen a@ million 
such spread, the one indis- 
tinguishable from the other, 
under your momentary gaze? 
that battleship, with its great 
guns, anything but a trivial 
toy invented by the child— 
Man? — 

But there will be compensa- 
tions. The world will become 
clearer, and the spirit will soar, 
as did the soul of Lucretius, 
into the outposts of space, into 
new spheres of imagination and 
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awe. A new poetry will arise, 
and the fabric of thought will 
be changed. And something 
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of this we shall owe, amidst 
the general wreckage, to the 
stimulus of the Great War. 


ENTRENCHED POSITIONS, 


At Salonica one is concerned 
with the comedy of life. It is 
a place of politics, of subtle 
issues, of under-currents and 
passionate rivalries, and of 
rumours and tales that swell 
like the clouds into illimitable 
space, for the most part to 
vanish and fade away into 
nothingness. But out upon 
the green hills that encircle the 
city one is in another world. 
And it was my fortune to see 
something of this world upon 
more than one occasion. 

The episode began outside 
the old Turkish Consulate: a 
villa amidst pine-trees and 
flowers on the edge of the sea. 
The pansies and roses which 
graced its entrance, and its 
name over the lintel, the Villa 
Ida, were a relic of its late 
occupants. The British sentry 
at the gate, standing stiffly 
erect with his bayonet fixed, 
was more in harmony with the 
uses to which it was now being 
put; for it was the Head- 
quarters of the British Army 
under General Sir Bryan 
Mahon. ‘ 

It continued, upon a journey 
that was to carry us far afield 


from the sights and scenes of 


the city, into the open country- 
side, where our people were 
assembled for war. But at 
first we motored slowly through 
the city over its cobbled streets, 
—the General saluted at every 
turn by Englishmen, French- 


men, Greeks, and Serbians,— 
through the dimness of the 
Turkish Bazaar, and the scenes 
of a vanished supremacy. A 
little while and we were out 
upon the white Seres road that 
takes its way over the Greek 
hills, in the company of 
hundreds of great Argentine 
mules, of transport carts, motor- 
lorries, guns, and infantry and 
cavalry on the march, 

How different were these 
things, these hills and encamp- 
ments, these men astir upon 
the business of war, from the 
pleasant town with its quays 
and ships, its pretty women, its 
loafers, intriguers, and idlers, 
its timid populace! Here was 
another world. 

Then the motor drew up 
by the roadside, and the 
General gave his chauffeur 
instructions to meet him four 
hours later at the village of 
K We walked down to 
a cluster of tents, and a groom 
came forward. — 

“T will ride the black to- 
day, Smith,” said the General. 
“And saddle the chestnut as 
well.” 

“Yess-sir,” said the smart 
groom turned soldier, saluting ; 
and presently, as we waited 
by the tents and the banks 
of a little stream that came 
purling through the green 
valley, the black and the 
chestnut were brought up, 
and we rode away. We were 
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a party of seven, including an 
Aide-de-camp, jovial and large 
of figure, whose function it 
was to take a rosy view of 
life, and to spread content- 
ment about him wherever he 
went. Twenty years before I 
had met a kinsman of his with 
the same gift. For the rest 
we had an escort of four, one 
of whom bore the pennon of 
the Army Commander. 

Thus we rode over the green 
hills, leaving the Seres road 
behind us, and meeting all 
sorts and conditions of men 
in khaki. Here a Highlander 
on guard over an ammunition 
store that lay buried deep 
under the turf; there a train 
of mules, wilful, squealing, 
obstructive; Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, Irishmen, some asleep 
by the pathway in the oblivion 
of fatigue, others climbing the 
long telegraph-poles and link- 
ing up the wire as it spanned 
the blue cloud-capped sky 
above the green margin of the 
hills; field batteries rumbling 
to their places. The big men 
on the big horses flung out 
each an arm sharply to at- 
tention, and saluted like an 
image as the General passed. 
Fresh of hue, superb of figure, 
martial of countenance, and in 
the very prime of life, these 
men touched one’s pride. 

“With such men we should 
win battles,” I ventured; and 
the General, looking at them 
with a critical affection, said, 
“Ah! yes; they are fine 
fellows.” 

Next we came to an Indian 
Transport Corps, and the men 
with the faces of those you 
will see on the Pindi-Kashmir 
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road, at the villages where the 
tongas halt, sat their horses 
well and saluted as we rode by. 
But a year ago their brethren 
had clustered round me, proud 
of having sent their sons and 
brothers to the Great War, and 
all eager to know if it was 
really true that the German 
Emperor had become Moslem, 
so widely and well does a lie 
travel until it is killed. 

A little further and we came 
to the summit of a hill where a 
new-made trench wound with 
its white sand-bags like a 
particularly tortuous snake 
over the skyline towards the 
hellow on the farther side. 

And from here we looked 
upon a scene that is intim- 
ately concerned with the his- 
tory of this war. 

For at our feet there lay the 
wide Vale of Langaza, smooth as 
the floor of the sea ; with villages 
and white minarets, and fields 
of buttercups that lay like a 
patchwork of gold upon the 
grass, and fir plantations, and 
here and there the tumulus— 
as over in Ireland—of some 
dead personage of ancient days. 
The valley bore down upon the 
Lake of Langaza, blue and 
sleepy in the haze of this sum- 
mer day, and beyond it rose 
the Krusha Balkans and the 
Beshik Dagh, from three to 
four thousand feet in height; 
and yet again, in the distance, 
the Belashitza, hard by Doiran 
and the line towards Rabrovo, 
where the 10th Division under 
General Mahon, the men of 
Cennaught and Munster and 
the Dublin Fusiliers, held 
the Bulgar armies at bay from 
the 5th to the 9th December, 
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—an act of war that their 
brethren of Irish blood will not 
wish to forget. 

The General was silent, after 
the manner of his kind, about 
his own part in the fighting of 
those three or four eventful 
days, when the French, hard 
pressed in their retreat along 
the Vardar line, were hastening 
down through the Demir Kapu 
defile to the junction of their 
right wing with the British 
forces; but he looked quietly 
for a moment or two in that 
direction, and, pointing his 
hunting-crop towards a big 
blue mountain transfigured 
afar off in the sun- haze, 
said— 

“D’you see those two mules 
up there against the skyline 
and the high mountain there 
beyond? Well, that’s the 
Bulgarian frontier.” 

Upon those high hills, the 
Krusha Balkans and the Beshik 
Dagh, between which to its 
descent upon the farther side 
across the Struma river there 
winds the Seres road, our ad- 
vanced cavalry and guns were 
stationed; and each morning 
eur horsemen bickered with 
the German patrols, But no 
trace of all this was visible 
from here. There was only 
the peaceful valley sleeping at 
our feet and the cloud shadows 
as they wandered over the 
everlasting hills. 

But about us and near at 
hand as we descended towards 
the intervening vale were the 
British trenches, and dark 
caves in the hills for men to 
shelter in from gun fire, and 
@ small enclosure that a little 
way off might seem no more 
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than a shepherd’s camp on the 
hillside, and this was the head- 
quarters of a brigadier. It 
was, for all that science has 
added to the business of war, 
a return to the primitive life. 

We continued to descend, 
and in the green valleys where 
there were pools there were 
men, white and naked, bath- 
ing and drying themselves in 
the lustre of the sun. So it 
was when the world was 
young and the gods lived upon 
the mountain-sides. 

Then the horses, sweating 
from the heat and the stiff 
ascent, stopped as of right 
by the stream’s edge, where 
some dead Turk had carved a 
marble trough by a fountain, 
and they drank with a pro- 
found contentment, their necks 
strained forward, their lips to 
the music of the running 
stream. It was such a group 
as you will see in many a 
picture: the horses drinking, 
the men dismounted beside 
them, the flowing stream, 
and from a lance-head the 
General’s pennon fluttering in 
the breeze. 

‘All this water,” said he, 
pulling out a vast aluminium 
cigarette-case, “goes to waste. 
And just look at that valley 
there—what a place we could 
make of it!” 

I suppose that in every 
Irishman’s heart there resides 
this instinct for the land. 

When we came to the level 
valley, we mounted again, by 
a line of trenches that lay 
flat upon its green surface, 
and cantered over the soft 
turf, by the cruel lines of 
barbed wire, over fields of 
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blood-red poppies and acres 
of daisies, by purple thistles 
and fields of buttereups, the 
big chestnut swinging over 
the yielding turf with the 
clean stride of the high-caste 
horse. 

A little way ahead of me 
rode the General, easy in his 
saddle, as a man is easy in his 
home; with the seat of the 
hunting-man—the man from 
Galway. His hair was a little 
grizzled about the ears, his 
figure clean-built and slim; his 
skin was tanned to a dark 
brown, and the clean line of 
his jaw showed the man of 
action. It seemed to me then 
that there was very little 
about a horse that he didn’t 
know, and that he looked upon 
life through the plain, direct 
gaze of a soldier who knew 
the world. His talk, as we 
rode, was of India and Africa, 
and of the sport and service 
that carry men of our race 
from quiet countrysides to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 
And yet, since we all love the 
countryside, he turned every 
now and then to dwell upon 
the wild flowers by the wayside, 
and the shadows of the clouds 
upon the hills. 

Leaving the valley now and 
the edge of Lake Langaza, we 
turned back to the upland 
moors, and were once more 
hehind the scenes of a modern 
entrenchment, amidst the hos- 
pitals and the first-aid sta- 
tions, the bomb-proof shelters 
and the business of supply. 
The sultry noon, which had 
flecked our horses with foam, 
gave way to a breeze from the 
sea, and upon these high moors 


the air was delicious, and full 
of sustenance. The men as 
they marched past us looked 
the very image of health, with 
their tanned faces and blue 
eyes, and the twang of their 
speech was the twang of many 
an English county —Oxford, 
Buckingham, Wilts. 

Once, before leaving the 
crest of the hill, we turned 
to look back, and there was 
@ picture apt for the painter. 
A green knoll where sheep 
were browsing; a herd of 
tasselled goats reclining in 
the shelter of the scented 
shrubs; a shepherd-lad piping 
to the morning; a patch of 
corn with the wind blowing 
over it; and in the midst of 
all, the climbing road made by 
the British Pioneers, along 
which the General’s escort 
was passing, its pennon dis- 
played. Far down below lay 
the steely blue of Lake 
Langaza, half asleep in the 
summer haze; beyond it rose 
the line of the Krusha Bal- 
kans, with shadow and sun- 
light ever changing on their 
surface; while above them the 
cloud castles soared high into 
the heavens; and afar off lay 
the Bulgar outposts, invisible in 
the sun-mists on the horizon. 

It was a scene so peaceful 
and heavy-lidded with repose, 
so silent, so motionless, save 
for a hawk winging his flight 
in circles overhead, that one 
might have fallen asleep look- 
ing at it, and never dreamt 
that here was a scene of 
impending war, which held 
within its compass armies that 
were only waiting their sum- 
mons to battle. 
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That great summons has 
since gone forth: the guns 
have begun to rumble over 
the white roads, the infantry 
to march, and the great issue 
is joined. The moment for 
action is come, 

But upon that summer day 
these things seemed but an 
illusion of the spirit, and the 
realities of war little more 
than the phantasms of a dream. 


And then—a year or two 
later, when the war is over, 
and the great battles have been 
fought and won, and men have 
died, and peace is once more 
upon the land, there will re- 
main here, to mark this con- 
flict of the world, little more 
than these white ribbons of 
road along which the slow 
people of the countryside will 
toil with a greater ease; and 
here and there an earthwork 
will survive, to tell that there 
were gathered upon these hills, 
as of old before Ascalon and 
Antioch, the allied hosts of 
England and France. 


Passing rapidly down the 
seaward slopes, through a smil- 
ing valley of vineyards and fruit- 
trees, interspersed with corn, we 
reached the village of K , 
with its tall church-tower, its 
red-roofed houses, its plots of 
garden and field, and left our 
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sweating horses for the car. 
The highway, which was also 
the main street of the village, 
was so narrow here that we 
had to wait till the motor- 
lorries and the mules that were 
already engaged upon it had 
come through, and the tele- 
phone operator in his tent by 
the wayside had sent word of 
our passing to the farther end. 
We were not long in transit, 
but just long enough to catch 
a glimpse of the tranquil life of 
the village, of the grocer’s shop, 
the Post Office, the little inner 
courtyards bright with wis- 
tarias and white Banksia roses, 
the pots of carnations, and the 
faces of women and children 
at the windows. They told me 
once more that war is but an 
incident, and that the peaceful 
life of the countryside is the 
one permanent thing that per- 
sists through all vicissitudes. 
A few moments more, and 
we were back upon the cobbles 
and in the midst of the shadowy 
bazaar and the people by the 
quays; and here was the sea, 
swelling by the walls like a 
giant at play, tossing the sail- 
ing barks and the serried ships ; 
and afar off through the forest 
of masts and the lace-work of 
the rigging, remote and un- 
earthly, rose the front of Jove, 
the Thessalian Olympus. 
ODYSSEUS. 
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THE FUTURE OF IRELAND. 


BY THE PROVOST OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


WHEN this prospect is set 
before us as a problem to be 
solved, we may easily separate 
the answers that will be given 
into two classes—one, those of 
the party politicians, who are 
only thinking how far Ireland 
can be utilised in the struggles 
for power of Tories and Radi- 
cals (to use the simplest labels); 
the other, those of men who 
despise these party quarrels, 
and are thinking of the future 
safety and prosperity of their 
country. I take care not to call 
them patriots, a term which has 
now acquired in Ireland an evil 
reputation, being commonly ap- 
plied to convicted felons. What 
I have to say in this paper will, 
therefore, naturally follow this 
division of the subject — viz., 
the immediate prospects of a 
settlement which will keep 
Ireland quiet (I will not say 
contented), and the further 
consideration of the permanent 
difficulties which are likely to 
hinder Irish peace and pros- 
perity either for a time or for 
the future, as far as we can 
foresee it. My only reason for 
setting down in print what I 
think is that I am constantly 
being asked for my opinion, 
and above all, the fact that I 
belong to no party, and hence 
may be expected to have an 
unbiassed judgment. But for 
that reason my opinion carries 
no weight whatever in the 
counsels of the nation. Almost 
every male you meet in Ireland 


is a party man, who will not 
tolerate any criticism of his 
political friends, even though 
they be manifest scoundrels, 
Nor will he admit that any 
approach to a settlement is 
possible, except by accepting 
his own views. Thus I have 
old Tories coming to me and 
asking me to write to ‘The 
Times’ and say that Home 
Rule is stone-dead, because the 
first attempt at an amending 
Bill has broken down; on the 
other side, I hear young en- 
thusiasts scouting John Red- 
mond and Home Rule, even as 
a stepping-stone to the libera- 
tion of Ireland. These are the 
people who promoted the Re- 
bellion in Dublin, justified by 
the Dillon-Ginnell faction in 
the very House of Commons, 
where such conduct received 
no castigation but the mild 
rebuke of the Speaker. The 
tameness of the House of Com- 
mons would matter little but 
for the effect it had in Ireland. 

In the face of these wild 
contrasts, let us see what 
would be the _ reasonable 
course to take in order to 
promote a proximate settle- 
ment. 

In spite of the Tories who 
deliberately shut their eyes to 
the accomplished fact, an Act 
of Parliament zs on the Statute 
Book granting Home Rule to 
Ireland. But there must also 
be an amending Bill, at which 
the “Six Counties” arrange- 
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ment aimed, That solution is, 
I trust, so generally repudi- 
ated that it will not be revived. 
But if so, what other solution 
is to be proposed? For my 
own part, though I may be 
incompetent to frame such a 
solution, I do feel competent 
to point out how, and by whom, 
it should be framed. 

There never was @ clearer 
case for any first step than 
for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee by the Government of 
experienced Irishmen to frame 
the heads of an amending Bill. 
It should be summoned by the 
Chief Secretary on the part of 
the Government, and should 
consist partly of the extreme 
men of all parties, not exclud- 
ing either fossil Tories or blood- 
stained Sinn Feiners. It should 
also include some moderate 
men, not bound up with any 
party, but cognisant of them all, 
and still more, of the needs of 
Ireland. I still have some faint 
hopes that such a Committee 
might come to some practical 
conclusions, and lead the House 
of Commons into the paths of 
common-sense, For of this I 
am far more confident, that 
unless a settlement is reached 
in this way, we shall not reach 
it without some far wider legis- 
lation than mere Home Rule, as 
now put before us, 

This should be the Chief 
Secretary’s first duty, instead 
of being led about the West 
of Ireland by his subordinates 
—an evil precedent set by 
his criminal predecessor. For 
there are moments when idle 
indifference is one of the worst 
of crimes. But even if Parlia- 
ment were sitting, the Chief 
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Secretary’s first duty is to work 
in and for Ireland, not to get 
up in the House of Commons 
to answer silly or vicious ques- 
tions, Such stuff should not 
occupy the House more than 
once a month, when those 
who know what it is worth, 
and the objects for which it 
is produced, could take a 
holiday. For the parading of 
Irish questions in the House 
of Commons, and in the daily 
press, is one of the worst 
obstacles to any reasonable 
agreement, 

I have, of course, my con- 
victions regarding some pro- 
visions which ought, or ought 
not, to appear in the amending 
Bill; but these will better be 
reserved for the consideration 
of the Committee which should 
sit in private, and only publish 
the results obtained. It is our 
long and consistent experi- 
ence that public inquiries in 
Ireland are far more fre- 
quented by those who wish 
to exhibit themselves in the 
daily press than by those 
who desire to do some good 
to their country. I will here 
only repeat my _ conviction, 
that if some such Committee 
is unable to find a solution 
in an amending Bill, it is as 
certain as anything can be 
about Ireland, that the House 
of Commons will not find it 
without some new outbreak, or 
a completely new departure in 
statesmansbhip. 

Why should such a new 
departure be thought neces- 
sary? Because of the peculiar 
social and religious conditions 
into which the country has 
drifted, partly by the neglect 
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of the British Government, 
partly by the active propa- 
ganda carried on throughout 
the country, which has not 
only leavened the masses of 
the people, but has conquered 
the influence of their religion, 
and therefore of the only 
moral restraint which semi- 
civilised people are likely to 
respect. Let us first, there- 
fore, consider the social forces 
in Ireland which make any 
reasonable settlement difficult. 

There have been always 
in Ireland, in every political 
agitation for the last 200 
years, some literary men who 
by songs, quasi- philosophical 
essays, and distorted histories 
have more or less success- 
fully inflamed Irish feeling 
against England. That pro- 
paganda has been of recent 
years fortified by the discov- 
ery of some of the agitators, 
that the primary and secondary 
schools were the proper ground 
in which to sow their tares. 
It was- a declared part of the 
policy of Pearce and other 
leaders of open rebellion, that 
it is through the schools that 
the nation must be trained to 
assert its political separation 
from England. “Give me a 
nation’s songs,” said a cele- 
brated Scot, “and I care not 
who makes their laws.” <A 
friend sent me the other day 
the blue covering leaf of a copy- 
book used in one of the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ schools near 
Dublin. There was printed on 
the inside of the cover a rebel 
song glorifying the reeently 
executed felons. It had been 
rudely printed on after the 
book had been sewed together, 
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probably after it had left the 
shop. It was in the possession 
of a golf caddy, who attended 
that school, Another friend 
reported to me that on visit- 
ing a National (R.C.) school in 
the South, and complimenting 
master and pupils upon their 
intelligent answers, he asked 
the children to sing ‘‘God save 
the King.” They were dumb, 
and looked to their master for 
a vindication. He promptly 
told his visitor that he did not 
allow his boys to sing party 
tunes. Need any man of 
common-sense ask what the 
teaching of Irish history in 
such schools is certain to be. 

The belief that a large pro- 
portion of the R.C. National 
schoolmasters are disloyal in 
this plain sense is so universal 
that no official denial of it 
earries any weight, The Com- 
missioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, who control 
the primary schools maintained 
by the State, wrote to me 
lately an official letter, asking 
for the evidence of my state- 
ment that the late rebellion 
had been a schoolmasters’ re- 
bellion. Of course I refused to 
supply them with this infor- 
mation, of which they could 
easily collect ten times as much 
as I have, most of it evidence 
of tone, rather than of overt 
acts. But both they and I 
would be hampered by the fol- 
lowing consideration. Much 
of the clearest evidence is fur- 
nished by local people under 
the honourable understanding 
that their names are not to be 
mentioned. They very reason- 
ably dread a loss of their 
situation, or other persecution, 
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if discovered to be informers. 
There is, moreover, another 
class of witness not un- 
frequent in Ireland—a man 
who will speak quite unre- 
servedly on such questions in 
private society, but if cited in 
public will get up boldly and 
declare that he never said such 
things at all; and then he will 
comment to his friends upon 
the treachery with which he 
had been treated, in having 
his private opinions made pub- 
lic, and Irish society would eer- 
tainly sympathise with him in 
this complaint. 

I tell these things, because 
they are not known or ap- 
preciated in England, and 
because I am convinced that 
this disloyalty of many R.C. 
schools, both primary and sec- 
ondary, is the deepest reason 
why the new generation in 
Ireland is beginning tc de- 
spise John Redmond and his 
attempts at a constitutional 
settlement. They demand com- 
plete independence for Ire- 
land, even to the degree of 
siding with England’s enemies 
in war. This is of course 
absurd, even to the maddest 
of English politicians, but how 
is it to be avoided without the 
employment of a permanent 
army of oecupation? Until 
you can make the R.C. schools 
loyal, the state of opinion in 
Ireland will go from bad to 
worse. 

I am told that both school- 
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masters and ushers are a 
discontented class, and discen- 
tented with just reason. The 
most obvious remedy must 
be to remove their causes of 
complaint. I know of twe, but 
there may be more. The first 
is that their salaries, especially 
after long service, are inade- 
quate. The second, and much 
the more serious, is that they 
have no fixity of tenure. But 
how can such tenure possibly 
be granted to a body, seme 
of whom have already declared 
themselves, many more of whom 
are secretly, the enemies of 
England ? 

The obvious answer seems to 


be that the duty of preventing © 


this danger devolves naturally 
on the managers of the sehools. 
To them is committed the 
appointment, and also the 
dismissal at three months’ 
notice. Why cannot these re- 
sponsible people save us from 
the corruption of the school 
children—not by dismissing the 
master without public inquiry, 
but by exacting periodical 
evidence of his at least passive 
loyalty? They could, of course, 
but they do not, for very 
grave reasons, which I feel it 
my duty to set forth, as every 
body knows them, but few will 
undertake to declare them. 
The great majority of the 
managers of the National 
schools in the South and West, 
and many in Ulster, are R.C. 
priests. A considerable number 





1 The lay teachers in secondary R.O 


. schools have miserable salaries and no 


fixity of tenure or pensions at all, The primary schoolmasters have pensions 
provided they are not dismissed by their managers. They have an appeal to the 
Commissioners of Education, who can only refuse to appoint a successor to a 
man unjustly dismissed and so bring about a deadlock, which leaves the dismissed 


man helpless, 
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of the younger ones are in- 
fected with Sinn Fein teaching. 
But a far larger number are 
afraid of the Sinn Feiners, and 
therefore afraid to take any 
steps against disloyalty, while 
in many districts they would 
gain popularity by setting 
their faces against a loyal 
teacher. They listen to reports 
against him, they say he was 
unpopular, and therefore ineffi- 
cient, and therefore they gave 
him notice to quit. Hence 
the loyal schoolmaster is kept 
in constant fear of being 
dismissed, and so reduced to 
penury. This is the story I 
have heard over and over 
again under the condition of 
secrecy regarding the name, 
and it is one of the many 
things which everybody says 
he knows but nobody will 
undertake to prove. Is it 
right, therefore, that such 
things should not be mentioned? 
Before a Governing Board, of 
course, hearsay evidence is not 
admissible. Before the bar of 
history we must admit it. If 
it be absurd, and contrary to 
the reason of the thing, or to 
other proved facts, it will re- 
ceive no credence from steady 
people. If it can be cor- 
roborated by further hearsay 
evidence, making up a great 
body of consistent rumour, 
it cannot be without some 
weight. 

I proceed to discuss the 
present position of the Church 
of Rome as a power making 
for good morals and social 
order, which has often shown 
its power to promote these 
great objects. It has done so 
owing to the courage and de- 


votion of its prelates and its 
priests, who faced persecution, 
and even death, in defence of 
honesty, justice, and mercy. 
In the recent rebellion, when 
there was ample opportunity 
of saving life and property 
and of asserting the dignity 
of religion, I cannot find that 
the Church of Rome in Ireland 
did anything but sit down in 
darkness and in silence, ex- 
cept when their priests made 
some demonstration of sym- 
pathy with the rebels. The 
daily press did not report a 
single sermon preached in any 
R.C. church or chapel in 
Dublin, or indeed in Ireland, 
censuring looting, arson, and 
murder, The R.C. pulpits in 
Dublin were silent; the Arch- 
bishop issued no_ pastoral. 
We Protestants only heard of 
two actions on the part of R.C. 
priests, both of which I be- 
lieve, but neither of which I 
can verify. At the very open- 
ing of the rebellion, when the 
Post Office was seized and 
harmless men were being shot 
in the street, a priest issued 
from the neighbouring pro- 
Cathedral, and stood up in 
loud protest against the re- 
bellion. He was_ presently 
shot dead, and with him, it 
was said, a brave nun. In 
another parish, the young 
men who were going to rise 
went beforehand to confess to 
their priest and obtain the 
sanction of the Church. The 
priest did his best to dissuade 
them from their purpose, but 
in the end was reported to 
have given them his bless- 
ing in some form, The in- 
terpretation commonly added, 
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that he absolved them from 
the crimes they were going 
to commit, I repudiate as in- 
credible. But it was said 
freely enough. The public 
and ostentatious Requiem 
Masses celebrated for the exe- 
cuted felons tell the same 
tale. 

These acts and commonly 
believed reports confirm the 
view which has long since 
been expressed by serious lay 
Catholics. The priests are no 
longer leading their people; 
they are only watching the 
trend of public opinion among 
the masses, and either putting 
themselves forward as leaders 
or carefully avoiding to stem 
the rising tide. 

In a recent pastoral Car- 
dinal Logue laid great stress 
on the importance of prudence 
in his clergy. Prudence and 
imprudence, as Bishop Butler 
said long ago, are of the nature 
of virtue and vice. There are 
seasons when prudence may 
even be a high virtue. But 
there are others where it is 
akin to very disastrous vices. 
As I have often said before, 
safe men may be the ruin of 
any Church—it is needless to 
refer to the case of those 
French clergy in the great 
Revolution who were afraid to 
resist the popular feeling, and 
who in some cases openly 
joined the party of disorder 
and bloodshed,—what was 
their fate? In most cases the 
scaffold; in a few promotion 
in the new Republic, but not 
without lasting contempt. The 
greater and more infiuential 
the R.C. Church is in Ireland, 
the greater will be her respon- 
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sibility if she condones crime 
and looks on calmly at the de- 
gradation of her people. 

I have not turned aside to 
say those things against the 
Church of Rome from any con- 
troversial desire to criticise it. 
For the legitimate work and 
influence of the Roman Church 
I have the highest respect, and 
believe that even yet it might 
be a powerful agent in the 
support of law and order 
amongst its followers, But 
when I am reviewing the 
reasons which make the out- 
look in Ireland so dark, I can- 
not omit, next to the prostitu- 
tion of education to disloyal 
purposes, the lack of honour- 
able independence in _ the 
Roman clergy to resist the 
spread of the crusade of trea- 
son. When the once brave 
and successful guardians of 
the faith and morals of the 
masses in Ireland abandon 
their posts, it is indeed a 
lamentable prospect. 

Theré is a third cause of 
apprehension not so deeply 
seated, not hidden in the hearts 
of the people, but yet impos- 
sible to remove so long as Ire- 
land is governed by English 
politicians. Recent events give 
us a signal instance of this mis- 
chief. The attempt to condone 
the conduct of the rebels, and 
to suppress their worst out- 
rages, is one of the most sin- 
ister signs of dishonesty in the 
present management of affairs. 
The reader will ask for facts in 
proof of this accusation. Here 
they are. The Dillon-Ginnell 
faction in the House called out 
for public inquiry into the con- 
duct of the military during the 
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suppressing of the rebellion. 
Not only one but two public 
inquiries were immediately 
granted them, to go over the 
same facts twice, publish all 
the evidence, true and false, in 
the daily press, and so raise in 
the Irish masses not only a 
bitter feeling of revenge against 
the soldiers, but a false im- 
agination that the rebellion 
had been crushed with excep- 
tional cruelty. Thus a mis- 
chievous falsehood was deliber- 
ately sown in the hearts of the 
people, for if they ever read of 
any other suppression of an 
armed revolt by soldiers they 
would have found a very dif- 
ferent story. But if there was 
blame, was it all on one side? 
That is what the Government 
allowed the people to believe. 
For there are on record the 
events of the first day of the 
rebellion, when there were no 
soldiers on the streets, but 
single unarmed men on fur- 
lough taking their Easter 
holiday. Many of these, and 
civilians going their harmless 
way, were brutally murdered 
by shots from rebel “sentries” 
or from the windows of houses 
occupied by Sinn Feiners. A 
list of these murders, with 
their circumstanees, is extant. 
Sir John Maxwell quoted from 
it three cases. That list was 
sent to the Government: it 
was asked for in the House 
by Mr Walter Guinness, Why 
did Mr Asquith refuse to pub- 
lish it? or if he was not 
satisfied with its accuracy, 
why did he not order an in- 
quiry into these facts also? 
When he came to Dublin he 
was manifestly trying to mini- 


mise the whole outrage. He 
is said (I trust falsely), in 
the hospitals he visited, to 
have turned his back on the 
wounded soldiers, and attended 
only to the wounded rebels. 
And yet the lying-in-wait for 
the Sherwood Foresters, and 
shooting them from an ambush, 
was one of the most shocking 
and lamentable wastes of valu- 
able lives that has occurred 
in the whole of this crisis. 

Such tenderness to disloyalty 
by suppressing its outrages will 
never command any respect in 
Ireland. It will only convey to 
the people that the Govern- 
ment is afraid to proclaim their 
crimes, and to justify the very 
moderate punishment which 
was inflicted. 

This weakness of English, 
and indeed of quasi-Irish poli- 
ticians, may seem only tran- 
sitory, and curable by trans- 
ferring the Government into 
better hands. But it has 
lasted so long, and seems 80 
persistent a feature, that one 
is driven te the eonviction 
that we must try to govern 
Ireland by Irishmen and in 
Ireland. Under what condi- 
tions can we imagine such 
an experiment anything short 
of chimerical? Under three. 
First, the military, and still more 
the naval, control of Ireland’s 
barracks and harbours must be 
kept in Imperial hands; for 
there are Sinn Feiners idiotic 
enough to hail even the advent 
of Hindenburg and von Tirpitz 
as an escape from hated English 
control. Secondly, the vision 
of a “united Ireland” is con- 
trary to all the teaching of 
history. There must be pro- 














vision for separate provincial 
management, as well as for 
such joint action as these sec- 
tions may voluntarily desire. 
Thirdly, the arrangement must 
not be special, peculiar, and ex- 
ceptional, intended for Ireland 
only, but must be such as can 
be applied to Wales, Scotland, 
or any other small nation which 
may choose hereafter te join 
the British Empire. 

The constitution of the 
Dominion of Canada seems to 
offer some of these features, 
and might be used as a model. 
There we find Roman Catholic 
| and Protestant provinces in jux- 
+ taposition. There is a French 
population, allowed (very fool- 
ishly) to use its language as 
an official tongue, which has 
always nourished a good deal of 
hatred to England. Yet now 
all Canada stands by the Em- 
pire in a way that puts Ireland 
q to shame. It is, of course, so 
1 far removed from Europe that 
the naval and military occupa- 
tion of its coasts is not vital, as 
ed it is in the case of Ireland. 
But with several provincial 
Parliaments, even that danger 
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would be greatly diminished 
By such an arrangement the 
Ulster question would be settled, 
for that province would have 
its own Parliament, quite apart 
from those of Dublin or of 
Cork. 

It were amusing, but idle, to 
add further details. For is it 
likely that a set of men mak- 
ing a precarious livelihood by 
party politics in the House 
of Commons will ever consent 
to the risk of losing their in- 
comes ? 

I will only say in conclusion 
that if many of my statements 
and still more if my infer- 
ences are questioned, and even 
branded by official contradic- 
tions as false, I shall content 
myself by repeating the pro- 
foundly philosophical reflection 
made by some obscure Irishman 
not long ago. “I tell. you, sir, 
there never was a time when 
the country was so full of lies, 
but the worst of it is, more 
than half of them is true.” 
The lies with which I may be 
charged will be found to have 
this curious quality. 

J. P. MAHAFFY, 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE PURIFYING FLAME OF WAR—VIOTORY IN INDUSTRY—“ A 
GOOD DAY’S WORK FOR A GOOD DAY’S PAY ”—VICTORY IN THE 
FIELD—THE PLAIN LOGIC OF EVENTS—THE APPROACHING CRASH 


— PEACE PLOTS. 


THE influence of the war, 
imperfectly felt for many 
months, can be disguised no 
longer. It has attacked at 
last that remote stronghold of 
egoism, the Trade Union Con- 
gress. Two years ago the 
Independent Labour Party 
seemed to have a real exist- 
ence. It was not then re- 
vealed for the thing of ignor- 
ance and disloyalty that to-day 
all the world knows it to be. 
And the middle-class gentle- 
men who represent the Trades 
of England still talked in the 
esoteric jargon so long familiar 
to us. They spoke of a capital- 
ists’ war as though the great 
conflict which has torn Europe 
in twain did not touch them 
or their interests. With the 
provincialism of petty politics 
they denounced “conscription,” 
of which they did not under- 
stand the necessity, and which 
they persisted in believing was 
the mere whim of an excited 
press. In brief, the old divorce 
between thought and speech 
was evident in all they said. 
They put the ancient spavined 
phrases of their clique through 
their paces, as though they 
were alive and high-mettled. 
And of two things only were 
they perfectly sure—that Eng- 
land was not at war, and that 
the best thing they could do 
to preserve their self-esteem 
was te go out upon strike. 


However, it must be admit- 
ted that the Trade Union 
Congress which met at Bir- 
mingham made an attempt, 
not wholly successful, to deal 
with facts. It put away from 
it grudgingly the foolish cult 
of words, so dear to the heart 
of Mr Ramsay Macdonald. It 
condescended to discuss some 
subjects at least which bore 
an intimate relation to life. 
Better still, its members gave 
practical proof that the news 
of the war had not only 
reached them, but had re- 
shaped some of their opinions. 
They have reconsidered the 
estimate which formerly they 
held of the German, who is no 
longer in their eyes a man and 
a brother. That wise and in- 
dependent man, Mr Sexton, 
has gone so far as to deplore 
the use of the word “comrade,” 
as indeed he might, which he 
asserts is nothing more than 
another name for charlatan. 
About the war the members 
of the Congress are indisput- 
ably unanimous, They are de- 
termined that the Allies shall 
win, and they will stick at 
nothing, or at hardly anything, 
to make our victory certain. 
All these things are of good 
omen for the future, and they 
show that the purifying flame 
of war is destroying not a few 
superstitions. 

For the duration of the war, 
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then, we may depend upon the 
trade unions to do their best 
for the common cause. They, 
who have hitherto lived in a 
world apart, enjoying special 
privileges and legally dis- 
obedient to the general laws, 
have brought themselves into 
line with the other classes of 
the community. The worst of 
it is that Mr Gosling and his 
colleagues, in shaping their 
course aright, cannot refrain 
from striking the note of self- 
satisfied provincialism. They 
cannot get out of their minds 
“the super-importance of 
labour.” They would be more 
happily inspired if they left 
out the challenging prefix. 
In the great war which we are 
waging against the Central 
Powers no class is ‘super- 
important.” Between labour 
and leadership there should be 
no rivalry, because the one 
is useless without the other. 
Without efficient leadership in 
the field our soldiers would 
wander aimlessly to their death, 
like a flock of sheep going to 
the slaughter. Without the 
leadership of skill and inven- 
tiveness the industry of the 
working men in our munition- 
works would be unavailing. 
This is not the moment to 


_ Weigh in the balance numbers 


against brains. We want all 
the numbers and all the brains 
that we can get, and as num- 
bers and brains are fighting on 
the same side, the trade unions 
would be wise to suspend their 
sectarian pride, and to recog- 
nise cheerfully that the only 
rivalry that is possible to-day 
is not the rivalry of class but 
the rivalry of honourable men, 
who have sworn, each in his 
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own sphere, that they will do 
their utmost to defeat the 
Germans. 

Again, Mr Gosling insists 
overmuch upon the sacrifices 
which he and his colleagues 
have made. “Labour,” he 
says, “has been the personi- 
fication of real patriotism.” 
If this be true, labour is not 
singular in its devotion. And 
again we are told that “ trade 
union practices, built up and 
endowed by generations of 
trade unionists, have been 
given over as willingly as 
thousands had given their 
lives, because it was deemed 
essential for national defence.” 
This, we fear, is a plain over- 
statement. We have heard of 
strikes not a few since the 
war began; we have heard of 
open disloyalty spoken and 
cheered in industrial centres. 
And neither strikes nor dis- 
loyalties are essential for the 
defence of the Empire. We 
would prefer that there should 
be just now no competition in 
usefulness, but if competition 
there must be, we have a 
right to demand the truth 
and nothing but the truth, 
Nor have the members of the 
trade unions, in surrendering 
their practices, done any more 
than the other classes which 
make up the nation. Nowhere 
does the old life go on as it 
went before the war. If Mr 
Gosling would take the trouble 
to visit Oxford and Cambridge, 
he would see that “ practices 
built up and endowed” by 
twenty generations more than 
the trade unions may boast, 
have been surrendered with- 
out a murmur. The scholar- 
ship, which was once our 
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boast and our solace, has been 
abandoned- cheerfully. The 
colleges, once the abodes of 
learning, are now proudly 
given up to the training of 
officers, and it is not thought 
necessary for the masters and 
the fellows to proclaim upon 
the house-tops the “ super-im- 
portance” of the O.T.C.,, or 
to brag that they personify 
real patriotism. Sacrifices 
should be made ungrudg- 
ingly. They are all the better 
if they are made in silence 
also. 

Mr Gosling, not content with 
urging the super-importance of 
his friends, compares them with 
others, vastly to their advan- 
tage. “Contrast the conduct 
of the workers,” he says, “.. . 
with the conduct of the ship- 
owners, food exploiters, war 
contractors, and other profiteers 
who had scrupled at nothing 
so long as it secured their 
enrichment.” We are quite 
willing te make the contrast, 
and we are not sure that the 
workers emerge  creditably 
from it. There are no werds 
too strong for the condemna- 
tion of profiteers, The raseals 
who will make money from the 
difficulties and dangers in 
which their country is in- 
volved deserve no pity and 
no consideration. But are the 
workers blameless? Have they 
claimed no share of the profits 
which have been lying about 
for greedy hands to pick up? 
The National Free Labour 
Association, composed of the 
same class as makes up the 
trade unions, does not think 
so highly of Mr Gosling and 
his friends as these gentlemen 
think of themselves. The re- 
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port of this association, which 
cannot be charged with “ eapi- 
talism,” points out that since 
the beginning of the war trade 
union workers have doubled 
their wages. The rich, it con- 
fesses, are being taxed as they 
have never been taxed before, 
and a great part of the 
money is finding its way into 
the pockets of the munition 
workers. “The nation is di- 
vided,” says the report, “into 
two classes—those to whom 
the war has brought un- 
bounded prosperity, in which 
category come the unconscion- 
able prefiteer and the overpaid 
munition worker, and those 
to whom it has brought only 
added burdens.” It would be 
as well if the members of the 
trade unions pondered these 
words when they are inclined 
to boast of their sacrifices. 
They, at any rate, have not 
held their tongues when the 
price of food has gone up. 
Though they may have sur- 
rendered many ancient prac- 
tices, they have still clung to 
the privilege of striking, and, 
knowing themselves important, 
have got what they want. It 
is not their business, therefore, 
to sneer at “profiteers”” when 
they know that their pockets 
are far more heavily weighted 
than they were two years ago. 
The truth is that the trade 
unions, an imperium in imperio, 
refuse to acknowledge their 
solidarity with the nation. 
Whatever they do, they do 
with an air, as who should 
say, see what valiant, unselfish 
fellows we are! So long as 
they want nothing, they are 
indifferent to the stress and 
discomfort of others, If they 
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were able to take a broader 
view, they might sympathise 
with the sorrows of free 
labour; they might remember 
the distress which the war 
has brought to the professional 
classes, who utter no word 
ef complaint. But they have 
eyes and ears only for them- 
selves and their own interests, 
and thus guilty of sectarian- 
ism, they cannot exert, and do 
not deserve to exert, the proper 
weight of their influence upon 
the country. We shall believe 
in their intelligence and sin- 
cerity more easily when they 
show themselves capable of 
thinking about others, when 
some poor glimmer of their 
own fallibility reaches their 
unillumined brains. 

Meanwhile they have made 
one discovery, which they 
would have made years ago 
if they had had any clear 
understanding of politics. 
They have discovered that the 
doctrine of free imports is not 
unassailable, For many years 
they have protected their in- 
dustry with a kind of ferocity ; 
they have not protected the 
product of their industry. 
And now the war, which has 
taught them many things, has 
taught them this also, that to 
buy in the cheapest market 
and to sell in the dearest is 
not the one arid only end of 
human endeavour. They are 
bent only merely upon their 
own advancement—that they 
are never tired of telling us— 
and they have pretended to 
believe, in contempt of the 
evidence, that they have 
thriven best under the system 
of laissez faire. They believe 
it no longer, They solemnly 
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adopted a resolution “calling 
for the restriction of the im- 
portation of cheap manufac- 
tured goods produced abroad 
under worse labour conditions 
than those at home.” In this 
resolution, it will be seen, there 
is still no thought of the 
country. The trade unionists 
cannot look beyond their own 
profit. It is the “ worse labour 
conditions ” that convince them. 
They say nothing about the 
immoral influence of free trade, 
the idleness and incompetence 
which it encourages at home, 
the ignominy of depending 
upon the labour of others for 
our daily food. In brief, they 
cannot take a large and states- 
manlike view, and we have no 
guarantee that they would not 
welcome the importation of 
German goods if only they 
were sure that the workmen 
in Germany lived under the 
same conditions as they live 
themselves. 

However, it is something 
that they have escaped from 
the spider’s web of dogma 
upon any pretext whatever. 
It is something also that they 
profess themselves “tired of 


-war in the industrial field.” 


We are all tired of that un- 
profitable warfare, but it takes 
goodwill upon both sides to 
make a lasting peace. That 
goodwill the trade unionists 
are unwilling, to bring into 
the bargain. For many years 
they have lived upon rhetoric. 
The loose, noisy statements of 
their leaders have been their 
meat and their drink. Indeed, 
they have chosen their leaders 
generally, not for any gift of 
wisdom or administration, but 
rather for a trick of glib elo- 
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quence. And from their lead- 
ers they have learned to dis- 
trust all employers. If the 
Government be their employer, 
the distrust is no less, and not 
even in their last pronounce- 
ments do they show any eager- 
ness to escape from the bond- 
age of the blind hostility. But 
escape they must, if any good 
is to be done, for it is impos- 
sible to create a firm friend- 
ship with men who are deter- 
mined, in adversity or in 
prosperity, to nurse an obsti- 
nate, unreasoning prejudice. 
And besides this unreason- 
ing prejudice, there is one other 
sentiment of which the trade 
unionists must rid themselves 
if there is to be peace between 
them and the employers—the 
sentiment of limited output. 
They clamour that all the pre- 
war conditions shall be restored 
after the war, and restored 
they will be in accord with the 
Government's solemn under- 
taking. They clamour also 
that the high rate of wages 
which now prevails shall con- 
tinue when the terms of peace 
are signed. But if the workers 
insist once more upon limiting 
their output, upon measuring 
their speed and energy by the 
speed and energy not of the 
most but of the least efficient, 
there will instantly be trouble. 
A good day’s pay for a good 
day’s work is an _ excellent 
motto. But if the pay is to 
be good, the work should not 
be withheld merely to satisfy 
@ superstition, and the trade 
unionists must understand that 
it is their duty to give as well 
as their privilege to take. 
Above all, they must return 
once more to the common life 


of the nation. At present they 
dwell apart, obeying laws made 
specially for them, and con- 
structing a code ef morals 
which has nothing to do with 
the general code of the people, » 
They are the spoilt children of 
the State. The politicians 
have pampered them, not be- 
cause they have any faith in 
their intelligence or superiority, 
but merely because they are 
numerous. Their organised 
vote is so useful, that Mr 
Asquith and Lord (then plain 
Mr) Haldane passed the Trade 
Disputes Bill, which previously 
they had both denounced, to 
the great detriment of the 
State. And the trade union- 
ists, having forced an illegality 
upon a supine Government, 
which valued its own con- 
venience far more highly than 
justice, complacently believe 
that they are more greatly 
privileged because they are 
better than others. So they 
give themselves the airs of 
flattered beauties, and actually 
suppose that the incense offered 
at their shrine by interested 
demagogues is the proper re- 
ward of a virtue and a wisdom 
which they alone possess. A 
vain boast, which recoils upon 
those that make it. In truth, 
the injustice of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act falls with its full 
weight upon them. It sets 
them apart from their fellows 
in an unenviable isolation, and 
if they were wisely guided they 
would themselves demand its 
repeal. After all, it does not 
make the game easier to play 
with honour when you have 
a couple of aces hidden im 
your sleeve and your opponent 
knows it. 
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When the war is finished a 
hundred difficult problems will 
clamour for solution. Millions 
of men will come back from the 
trenches and the munition- 
works into civil life. Work 
must be found for them which 
is worth the doing, and which 
will earn high enough wages to 
ensure comfort and wellbeing. 
The question of women, too, 
must be answered, not in the 
interest of commercial compe- 
tition, but in the interest of the 
race, That women in the war 
have shown themselves compe- 
tent to do the work of men 
is true. But their skill and 
courage will be all in vain if for 
the mere sake of money they 
imperil the safety and the 
health of future generations, 
You cannot build a city with- 
out men, and in the fierce 
struggle which lies ahead of 
us, and which the war will not 
mitigate, it is men, above all, 
of which we shall stand in 
need. If we are to climb the 
hill of prosperity, therefore, we 
want all the help that em- 
ployers and employed can give 
us; and when next the con- 
gress of labour meets we hope 
that it will forget its old griev- 
ances, rid itself of suspicion 
and hostility, put far away 
from it the temptations of 
rhetoric, and settle down with- 
out fear to help in shaping the 
world afresh in accord with 
new claims and new conditions, 

The basis of agreement is 
not difficult to find. The terms 
have been sketched on either 


‘side with excellent modera- 


tion. Mr Neville Chamberlain, 
in an eloquent speech, pointed 
out to the delegates assembled 
at Birmingham the true paths 
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of friendship and reform. He 
said that if the workmen and 
the employers sat down to a 
discussion, the °workmen would 
have several important de- 
mands to make. They would 
ask “a greater share in the 
distribution of the wealth 
which they help to produce, 
regularity of employment, and 
improved conditions in the 
factory and their homes, so 
that they could preserve their 
health and spirit and bring up 
their children in cheerful and 
healthy surroundings.” Noth- 
ing can be more clearly reason- 
able than these demands, and 
they can easily be satisfied if 
the workmen treat their em- 
ployers with loyalty, and if we 
escape at last from the para- 
lysing uncertainty of free im- 
ports, But the workmen on 
their side must pay concession 
with concession, and Mr Cham- 
berlain sketched with equal 
clarity what he thought the 
employers might fairly expect 
in exchange. “The work- 
shops,” he said, “were now 
better equipped with plant 
and machinery than ever, but 
they must get the last ounce 
out of the machinery; and in 
return for shorter hours and 
better wages employers had a 
right to expect that Labour 
should put forth its utmost 
efforts. Rates of wages,” he 
continued, “could not be fixed 
for all time, but if they are 
to be changed employers ought 
to have reasonable notice, so 
that they could regulate prices 
and contracts accordingly. 
Employers would also want 
some security that Labour 
should not be unreasonably 
withdrawn.” 
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It is of good omen that this 
plain statement was received 
by the Trade Unionists with 
cheers, and in truth it contains 
all that need be said on either 
side. Nor was the suggestion 
of Mr Gosling in any way in- 
consistent with it. What he 
asked for those whom he repre- 
sented was participation not 
in the profits, but in the con- 
trol. A modest demand surely, 
which erred only in its vague- 
ness. “ We workmen,” he said, 
“do not ask to be admitted to 
any share in what is essentially 
the employer’s own business— 
that is, in those matters which 
do not concern us directly.” 
In other words, it is for them to 
make, not to buy orsell. “We 
do not seek,” thus Mr Gosling 
went on, “to sit on the board 
of directors. But in the daily 
arrangement of the employ- 
ment, in the atmosphere in 
which we spend our working 
lives, in the conditions of remu- 
neration, &c., we feel that we, 
as workmen, have a right toa 
voice, even to an equal voice, 
with the management itself.” 
Here, then, are two excellent 
beginnings, which, with sym- 
pathy and understanding to 
guide them, should arrive in 
time at a complete agreement. 
That there are bad employers 
as there are bad workmen all 
willagree. We need not meas- 
ure our capacities by the lowest 
standard. Let us think only 
of the best, and await with confi- 
dence and satisfaction the hour 
when an alliance between em- 
ployees and employers, working 
both parties for the good of the 
country, will give us a victory 
as decisive and glorious in in- 
dustry as that which we shall 
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presently gain, with the help 
of our Allies, in the field of 
battle. 

For that victory is assured 
in the field there can no longer 
be any doubt. The Germans 
themselves see the vast monu- 
ment of illusion, which their 
pride has built up, being de- 
molished before their eyes, 
The days seem remote, indeed, 
when they announced “ victo 
upon victory upon victory.” 
The premeditated assault which 
they delivered against the 
liberties of Europe, and which 
was designed to make them 
universal masters of land and 
water alike, which was to 
guarantee them “the freedom 
of the seas,” and to render 
the Pan-German dream of the 
Drang nach Osten a reality, 
has failed completely. In East 
and West they feel the ring 
of iron tightening round them. 
They are probably regretting 
to-day that they ever stirred 
up a hornet’s nest in the 
Balkans. Their colonies, those 
ineffectual “ places in the sun,” 
have been torn from them one 
by one. To give Germany her 
coup de grdce may take many 
months yet. There can no 
longer be any doubt upon 
which side the eagle of vic- 
tory will alight. 

Meanwhile the Germans are 
doing their best to disguise 
from themselves the plain logic 
of events. They tell one an- 
other, in official despatches, 
that the offensive on the 
Somme has failed, that the 
Russians are incapable of any 
further attack, that Rumania 
will shortly be treated with 
the same brutality as Belgium 
and Servia. We may measure 
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their sense of hopelessness by 
the foolish exploits, which are 
to-day their excuse for self- 
adulation. The return of the 
Deutschland from America sent 
them wild with joy, though 
its voyage was no better than 
a conjuring trick, which could 
affect neither the commerce 
nor the fighting power of 
Germany. 

Moreover, what greater proof 
of weakness could we desire 
than the practical degradation 
of the Kaiser from his position 
as First War Lord? The easy 
suppression of the man who 
made the war, and who hither- 
to has symbolised the war, is 
an event of no small import- 
ance, The Kaiser has for two 
years been a superstition, a 
visible if blasphemous link, 
between Germany and _ the 
German God. He has filled 
the stage as a kind of Napoleon 
on a small scale. In _ his 
speeches and in his policy he 
has done his best to mimic the 
great Emperor, who in a 
moment of folly saved the 
Kingdom of Prussia from ex- 
tinction. In the dark days 
that are to come the Germans 
will need all the support which 
superstition can give them, 
and they will find it suddenly 
withdrawn. For whatever may 
be the merits of Hindenburg— 
and so far he has given small 
proof of them—the man, per- 
forated by ten thousand nails 
of gold, silver, and iron, can- 
not possibly achieve what the 
Kaiser has achieved. He may 
brag, if he will, of having 
driven back to their borders 
an unarmed horde of Russians ; 
he may brag, if it please him, 
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of being the victim of a piece 
of national insanity; but he 
cannot vaunt, in the accents of 
the Kaiser, his divine right, his 
supernatural mission, his privi- 
lege of committing the foulest 
atrocity, and of keeping his 
soul unstained by sin. 

In other words, the Kaiser 
has for two years represented, 
as no other man can represent, 
the clumsy arrogance, the 
brutal hypocrisy of Prussia. 
And he is being superseded in 
the popular imagination by 
Hindenburg. So long as he 
held himself supreme he was 
above and beyond criticism. 
A well-disciplined mob, which 
has lost the power of thinking 
for itself, could not presume to 
judge the acts and sentiments 
of one who pretended to be 
the right hand of a pagan god. 
Hindenburg, on the other hand, 
may be tested easily by results. 
If he wins victories, as is mani- 
festly improbable, well and 
good. But if he fail, as fail he 
will, to perform a task which 
is beyond the stretch of human 
power, he will be knocked off 
his pedestal without delay and 
without remorse, and Germany 
will be forced to go about and 
find another hero, In the 
search, constantly repeated, 
she will waste the poor en- 
thusiasm that is left her, and, 
bereft of leaders, will take 
refuge in revolution, or be 
forced to surrender, without 
conditions, to superior wisdom 
and greater force. 

We may take the Kaiser’s 
humiliation, therefore, as a 
mark of Germany’s hopeless- 
ness. Nor are other signs 
wanting of the approaching 
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crash. The few candid men 
that are left in Germany 
cannot but see and proclaim 
the change which is coming 
over their aims and their 
ambitions. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. The Prus- 
sian, truculent in prosperity, 
is Pecksniff incarnate when 
the fates fight against him. 
He is as ready to play the 
hypocrite as to play the 
burglar. He holds himself up 
to the public, especially to the 
neutral, gaze as a blameless 
peacemonger, who was sud- 
denly attacked, in all his un- 
preparedness, by a world in 
arms. He has been sedulous 
in spreading this legend over 
the earth, and he has persuaded 
those to listen who are per- 
fectly convinced that the legend 
has ne foundation in fact. Even 
the weakest neutral knows that 
when a burglar is found with 
crowbar and jemmy upon him, 
the pious househelder whom he 
means to rob is not guilty of 
assault and battery. How- 
ever, the Germans believe in 
propaganda, and they have 
spent a vast deal of time and 
money upon perverting the 
opinion of neutral countries. 
We cannot regret that we have 
not followed them into this 
pit of irrelevant deception. 
The best form of propaganda 
is a victory in the field, and 
when we have won that we 
shall find that the neutrals 
will be very easily persuaded 
of the truth about Germany. 
Meanwhile, one thing is cer- 
tain: the Germans are prepar- 
ing, with all their cunning and 
ingenuity, to contrive a peace 
suitable for themselves. As 
we have said, they will pro- 


claim themselves far and wide 
the aggrieved parties, yet will 
profess their readiness to dis- 
cuss terms, and will do their 
best to throw the burden of 
continuing the war upon the 
shoulders of the Allies. They 
will be crafty, false, insidious, 
They will appeal to the senti- 
mentality of the neutrals, to 
their desire of resuming the 
normal life of States. They 
will strive to turn to good 
account the Presidential elec. 
tion in America, as well as the 
known proclivities of the Pope, 
They chose the moment for 
going to war. They will 
choose, so they fondly hope, 
the moment for making peace. 

Happily they will fail in this 
project, as they have failed in 
the conduct of their campaign. 
Like all cunning people, they 
have over-played their part. 
The Allies, being forewarned, 
are also forearmed. The at- 
tempts at peace have been 
made openly and _ without 
subtlety. What German ever 
was subtle? We have wit- 
nessed the spectacle of Herr 
Miinsterberg proclaiming that 
an alliance of England with 
Germany and the United 
States is the best guarantee 
for the peace and the pros- 
perity of the world. The 
professor who talks this non- 
sense must know as little of 
England as he knows of 
henour. He will hardly bam- 
boozle the youngest of his 
class at Harvard. But even 
though his folly render him 
innocuous, we must remember 
that Germany does not disdain 
the humblest tools, and we 
may accept him as a symptom 
of Germany’s prevailing desire. 
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A far deeper plot—un complot 
pacifiste—is revealed in a re- 
cent number of ‘La Semaine 
Litteraire,’ published in Geneva, 
and recently cited in ‘The 
Morning Post.’ The author of 
the article, who is said to be 
a “political personage” in a 
great neutral country, formally 
utters a warning which we 
cannot disregard. He tells us 
that a network of German in- 
fluences is spread over bellig- 
erent and neutral countries, 
with the object of patching 
up a peace which will leave 
Germany free to build up her 
power again and once more 
to challenge the domination of 
the world with better success. 
North and south, east and 
west, the Germans are ex- 
plaining that they are defend- 
ing themselves against an 
unjust aggression, and that 
they wish nothing better than 
to re-establish the peace which, 
had they had their way, would 
never have been broken. The 
crusade is being carried on 
with great ingenuity. ‘The 
neutrals,” we are told, “are 
constantly being informed that 
the idea that the right is only 
on the side of the Allies is 
merely a fagade, and that 
Germany has never really 
theught of imposing its kultur 
and its political hegemony on 
the world, nor has it ever 
wished to annex _ territories 
which it did not acquire by 
right.” The written word re- 
mains, and the fierce boasts 
made by the professors and 
other apostles of kultur in 
1914 are not yet forgotten. 
But Germany trusts to the 
weakness of human mem- 
ory, and relies also on the 
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power of the purse. In this 
prosecution of a favourable 
peace no money is spared. 
Cosmopolitan finance, which 
means Jewish, and therefore 
German finance, is said to be 
working after its occult fashion 
to realise the Kaiser’s hopes. 
Thus we see clearly the danger 
which we have to meet, and 
the “ political personage” whe 
writes the warning article tells 
us also in what shape the 
danger will assail us, ‘“ Well- 
informed persons,” he writes, 
“know that a muise-en-scéne is 
being prepared by President 
Wilson, the Pope, and the Ger- 
man Emperor. As soon as the 
ground seems sufficiently well 
prepared, either the Pope or 
the President will take the in- 
itiative and offer his mediation. 
The one will immediately be 
supported by the other, and 
the Emperor will reply to the 
offer made him that he accepts 
intervention without condition. 
This will be easy for him, as 
all the conditions to be de- 
manded of the Allies will have 
been. settled beforehand by 
Germany and the mediators.” 
If there be any that think this 
suggestion fantastic, let them 
remember that not many 
months ago we were asked to 
make a hasty settlement in 
Ireland, in the very face of 
rebellion, because that settle- 
ment would be pleasing to 
the President of the United 
States ! 

Had we a firm faith in em 
Government all the plots of 
Germany and the neutrals 
would be indifferent to us. 
We have heard many times 
that Mr Asquith, like Count 
Fosco, “sticks at nothing,” 
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and we do not believe it. 
We know that Lord Haldane, 
the friend of Herr Ballin and 
of the Kaiser, the garrulous 
panegyrist of Germany, is still 
in the innermost confidence of 
the Prime Minister and of the 
Foreign Secretary. We have 
therefore every cause to be 
nervous, and the slightest 
whisper of peace should be 
caught and_ scrutinised by 
every citizen who has his 
country’s welfare at heart. 
For the only peace that will 
satisfy us will be unlike any 
other peace that has ever been 
made. It will be no question 
of discussing terms with an 
honourable opponent. Our 
duty will be to punish the 
criminal among the nations, 
and to take care that it is left 
unable, for many generations, 
to resume its course of crime. 
We must see to it that the 
murderers, who have carried 
on their business in Belgium 
and in France as well as within 
the boundaries of Germany 
itself, shall be brought sternly 
to justice. The stolen goods, 
torn from many a chateau and 
many a church, must be dis- 
covered and returned. The 
destroyed towns and villages 
must be rebuilt. The Allies 
will sit not merely as a con- 
ference of diplomatists, but as 
a bench of judges. And to 
achieve this work of justice, we 
must exact from Germany an 
unconditional surrender. We 
will be content with no com- 
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promise, no hustled peace. We 
will turn a deaf ear to the 
blandishments of interested 
neutrals, remembering that in 
the settlement of this war they 
only shall take part who have 
died and bled for their father- 
lands, and that we will permit 
the interference of no neutrals, 
however good their intentions 
may seem, however lofty their 
professions may be. 

If the path which we have 
to follow lies plain before us, 
we shall not soon arrive at the 
end. The successes which we 
are winning on the field are 
but the prelude to actions upon 
a vaster scale. So long as the 
neutrals are kept at bay Ger- 
many will find it beyond her 
strength to surrender. She 
dares not breathe the truth to 
her citizens that the war is 
lost. 
a pinnacle of arrogance that 


she has a long and weary way — : 


to fall before again she stands 
upon the earth. Perhaps she 
regrets now her braggings and 
her boastings. With an official 
press to help it is not difficult 
to deceive a people, The hard- 
ship comes when the people, 
blinded by pride, has to be 
undeceived. And if we are 
resolute in war, resolute also 
in turning a deaf ear to the 
siren of intervention, peace 
will come when Germany, 
beaten in the field, is at last 
able to break through the web 
of falsehood which entangles 
her. 
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